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| STORY HOUR ‘SERIES | 


STORY HOUR READERS—STORY HOUR READINGS 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO _ BOSTON ATLANTA 


COE AND CHRISTIE — HARTWELL 
For Grades One to Three Inclusive For Grades Four to Eight Inclusive 


Teacher’s Manual Teacher’s Manual 


N the books for the first three years (Story Hour Readers) the content 

method is employed in an exceedingly effective manner. This method 
represents the best pedagogy of the present day. In its emphasis on thought- 
getting instead of word-memorizing it’ gives the pupil the best preparation 
for silent reading. From the beginning, the arrangement of the sentences in 
“thought-groups” leads the pupil to use the eye-sweep across the page—a 
necessary first step for silent reading. 


The material, based on Mother Goose rhymes, captivates the little pupil. 
His eager interest in learning to read is fostered by the dramatizing of the 
stories, and by the charming two-color illustrations; it is directed and applied 
by means of the simple, logical and efficient phonetic work. His progress is 
therefore amazingly rapid and satisfactory. 


In the books for the last five years (Story Hour Readings— recently 
published) the delightful selections represent the best of both classic and 
modern writers. They provide the kind of reading material especially needed 
by schools today because it is strong in its training of character and in its 
ideals of citizenship. 


Although the aim of the Story Hour Readings is distinctly ethical, there is 
wise and ample recognition of the young person’s love of nonsense, senti- 
ment, humor, and adventure. The selections in these readers are sure to 
develop a real love for books and cultivate a discriminating taste in reading. 


Much of the material in these readers is especially suitable for drill in 
silent reading. Helps are also provided which quicken the pupil’s appreciation 
of what he reads. The cultural influence of the series is unexcelled. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 
BOOK 


is to teach children to spell the words 
they try to use and really need to use 
in writing their thoughts about the 
various matters in which they are 
interested. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


is a scientific and common-sense ap- 
plication of this idea. 


Word list of approximately 3,800 
words based on a combination of 
six of the best known vocabulary 
tabulations. 


Words distributed in those grades 
where scientific investigation has de- 
termined they are most frequently 
used. 


Charming dictation lessons in Book 
One; interesting word study and 
dictionary study in Books Two and 


Three. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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THE EARTH AND 


ITS LIFE 


By A. WADDINGHAM SEERS 


This book contains a clear account of the origin 
of our planet in the light of modern science. It re- 
counts the story of evolution and relates man's 
struggles against the animal world and his conquest 
of the earth through the discovery of the means of 
locomotion. 


Many facts and hypotheses in several fields of 
science are presented in a clear, vivid, instructive 
way. The book covers the history of the earth 
from the earliest days to the dawn of our present 
civilization, and forms a useful introduction to 
biology and anthropology. 


The story is told simply and fascinatingly, and will 
appeal strdngly to old and young readers alike. It 
is as engrossing as any fairy tale, and at the same 
time makes a strong appeal to the scientific spirit. 


Children above twelve years of age can not fail to 
derive from this volume a keen sense of the mystery 
and wonder of the world. 


Price $1.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


WELLS AND HART'S 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


qi has just been 


fi re-adopted in Florida 


adoption contracts. 
than one State adoption. 


Eight States are now using Wells Algebras under State 
No other series of algebras has more 


Hl) D. C. HEATH @ CO, Publishers 
San Francisco 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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NATIONAL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Nearly one thousand music supervisors from 
all America were at the annual convention at 
Nashville, March 20-24. There were thirty- 
three from New England, which are more than 
New England would be likely to send to a meet- 
ing of the National Education Association were 
it to meet in Nashville, three times as many as 
were there from New England in 1888 when it 
met there and the president was a New England 
man. 

This merely demonstrates the professionalism 
of the Music Supervisors of America. The ex- 
ercises as well as the attendance demonstrated 
their professional devotion. One can not at- 
tend one of these conventions without keenly 
tealizing that the music supervisors are an un- 
usual bedy of brilliant as well as devoted edu- 
cators, 

It has always been an inspiration to attend 
one of these conventions but never as keen a 
delight as at the Nashville meeting, due in part 
to the climate and the weather. It was “spring” 
in Nashville with the peach trees in bloom, and 
the thrill of the springtime seemed to be in the 
professiorial atmosphere. 

Another feature that always impresses us is 
the fact that every supervisor is bubbling over 
with music, and when they sing, either in devo- 
ticn or in community singing, the whole thous- 
and voices seem to be a chorus of soloists. 


The Frolic evening after the banquet is al- 


ways the height of exuberance, artistic exuber- 
ance. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Iowa, Illinois and Michigan have laws requir- 
ing that the Constitution be taught in all public 
and private schools in those states. 

The State Department of Education is re- 
quired to provide for the teaching of the Con- 
stitution of the United States from the eighth 
grade through the high school course and in 
state colleges and universities. 

lf any one objects to such a law in any other 
state that is abundant demonstration that such 
a law is needed. 
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INTERESTING MATRIMONIALLY 


About 400 women in Middletown, Conn., or in 
towns adjoining Middletown have married 
Wesleyan University men, or fully one man in 
ten of the students of the university have mar- 
ried local‘girls. All this has been worked out, 
or worked up, by Dean Frank W. Nicolson of 
the University. 


NEBRASKA OLD AND NEW 


Nebraska has unusual human interest and we 
have watched the evolution of the state with 
keen interest. 

In 1875 we were a member of the first editor- 
ial excursion to cross the country. The party 
consisted of eighty-two persons representing, 
editorially, all the big daily papers of New York 
and New England, incidentally including the 
leading dailies in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. We had a special train of sleeping 
cars—ten years after the first sleeping car ever 
touched the rails—and traveled only by day 
that we might see everything en route. Every- 
where we were the guests of the cities. In 
Nebraska we had a side trip to Lincoln and as 
far beyond in that direction as‘ it was settled. 
At Fremont we were given one of the most royal 
welcomes and drives of the entire trip. 

In Omaha, personally, I was the guest of the 
editor of The Bee, who chanced to be a Boston 
friend, so that my introduction to Omaha forty- 
seven years ago was all that anyone could ask, 
both editorially and personally. 

My correspondence of Nebraska and Omaha 
as I saw it in the long ago is of greater interest 
to me than to anyone else. Omaha as it was 
then is to the Omaha of today as tick-infested 
scrub cattle are to pure breeds. There was not 
a rod of paved streets in the city, and yet at 
the banquet which the business men gave us 
there was more boasting of the city than there 
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is today. The orators proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt that Omaha was to leave Chicago and 
St. Louis on side tracks, and it did look as 
though they “had the goods.” 

We have been in Nebraska hundreds of times 
since and we think there is no one who has had 
the same interest as we have had in the calamity 
from grasshoppers and market slumps through 
which plucky Nebraskans come to be one of the 
really noble states in the union. 

All this intensified our interest in “The Ne- 
braska Pageant” enacted by six hundred pupils 
of the Omaha public schools at the State As- 
sociation this year. 

Nebraska had the advantage of being on the 
line of the prairie schooners and of the hand 
cart brigade long before the “iron horse” 
pranced along the crooked trails and unbal- 
lasted tracks, and it had several years advan- 
tage over any other states bordering on the 
Missouri river as a transcontinental thorough- 
fare. 

“The Nebraska Pageant” made the most of 
every advantage the state has ever had and Su- 


_perintendent J. H. Beveridge of Omaha was in 


position to make the most of every interest, his- 
torical, literary, social, educational and civic, as 
he was president of the Association in 1921, 
when the pageant was featured. Nebraska has 
had an interesting and important past, but its 
future promises vastly more than its past has 
demonstrated. 


CO-EDS SMOKE 

It is inconceivable that college girls smoke, 
but why should it be? At alumnae reunions of 
all-women colleges the swellest alumnae smoke. 
So long as this is true it will not avail much for 
deans of women’s colleges to call it “a filthy 
habit,” that it is “a dirty habit harmful not only 
to the girls who smoke, but in the effects on 
those who see them.” The alumnae reunion is 
the place to begin. 


NASHVILLE 


Superintendent H. C. Weber of Nashville calls 
attention to several interesting facts. 

Nashville in 1854 was the first city in the 
South to recognize universal education at public 
expense as a duty the state owed not only to the 
chiid but to itself, and established a system of 
schools which at all times has been the pride of 
all classes of citizens. 

The Nashville schools have always eschewed 
fads, but have been often a leader in real prog- 
ress. Semi-annual promotions, choice of sub- 
jects to be studied, promotion by subjects and 
not by averages, classes at all hours of the day 
to suit the convenience of the public, these are 
a few ot the advanced policies which Nashville 
helped establish. These arrangements are so 
manifestly just that now it seems strange they 
were ever otherwise. Nashville many years ago 
not only enunciated the doctrine but practiced 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex. 
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Quite recently it has established a system of 
pensions for employes through funds wholly de- 
rived from taxation. Group insurance for alf 
who work for the schools is now provided by 
public funds. 
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JENNIE BURKES 


The New York Sunday World, February 12, 
carried a picture of Jennie Burkes, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Cumberland Gap, Ten- 
nessee, as a probable candidate for Congress in 
the district known as the Bob Taylor District ot 
Tennessee. This announcement will interest 
the readers of the Journal of Education, who 
will recall the days when she figured in the 
national education field. 

She was the first county superintendent in 
the South to become prominent in the National 
Education Association. The Volume of Pro- 
ceedings for 1916 has her address at Detroit, 
which is as fine a statement of the Rural School 
situation as we have seen. 

Jennie Burkes is the one brilliant speaker in 
the national arena who has known every nook 
and corner of a county of the Tennessee moun- 
taineers. As a “slip of a girl” she taught real 
mountaineers when the year’s schooling was 
only three months and where there was no trace 
of comfort or convenience for teaching. The 
other nine months she studied at Lincoln 
Memorial University, near Cumberland Gap. 

Jennie Burkes was scarcely more than a 
child when elected county superintendent by 
a County Board of twenty-one members, two- 
thirds of whom were of the opposite political 
party, and none of whom’ was naturally in- 
clined to the promotion of a woman in politics. 
But she had obtained the first life certificate 
ever received in Claiborne County, and the five 
men who had tried to qualify that year had 
earned only the shortest possible term certifi- 
cate. Such brilliant scholarship from a little 
girl in their midst produced a profound impres- 
sion and well it might. 

In her two terms as superintendent of Clai- 
borne County Jennie Burkes earned high 
national recognition. She was made president 
of Northeastern Tennessee Educational Asso- 
ciation, President Bruce Payne of Peabody Col- 
lege gave her a place on the program of the 
Southern Education Association, and M. P. 
Shawkey, who heard that address, put her upon 
his program at Detroit when he was president 
of the Department of Superintendence, and her 
address there made her assistant state super- 
intendent of Alabama, and Bob Taylor’s District 
in Northeast Tennessee will do itself proud if 
it sends her to Congress, with her program, 
“Good schools, better roads, and cheaper 
freight.” 


Williams College is driving for $1,500,000 to 
be used mostly for increased salaries for pro- 
fessors. 
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THE NORWICH WAY 


One cf the most important celebrations of 
Education Week of which we know was in Nor’ 
wich, Connecticut, Edward J. Graham, superin- 
tendent. 

The largest furniture store in the city set 
apart its largest show window for a daily ex- 
hibit of elementary school work with pupils 
from the various schools demonstrating real 
schoo! work where it could be seen from the 
sidewalk and street. 

Monday—Activities of the kindergarten and 
first six grades. 

Tuesday— Manual Training. 

Wednesday—Domestic Science. 

Thursday—Visual Education. 

Friday—The program consisted of one group 
doing penmanship work showing the work car- 
ried out according to the muscular system of 
penmanship. The second group demonstrated 
physical exercises, Walter Camp’s daily dozen. 
These exercises were carried out to the music 
of the Victrola. The afternoon program was a 
display of work from the grammar grades 
showing results in object drawing, nature draw- 


ing, perspective, design and color, costume de- . 


sign, lettering. 
There was a class painting original fruit de- 
signs, another working in free hand cutting, a 


third group modeling with plaster scene, and’ 


still a fourth group working in first lessons in 
costume designing. The last hour of the after- 
noon was given up to music, an orchestra front 
the grammar grades rendering several selec- 
tions. 

Each day was full of spectacular attractions. 
Among the kindergarten activities were in- 
dividual projects in sewing, weaving, modeling, 
carpentering, making Indian huts and canoes, 
using wooden and cardboard looms. 

The manual training work of Tuesday was 
by boys of the seventh and eighth grades. The 
domestic science work on Wednesday was by 
girls of the same grades and attracted city- 
wide interest. 

We know of nothing that has created as uni- 
versal interest and uniform commendation as 
“The Norwich Way.” 
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JUSTIFIED IN DISMISSAL 


It has been decided by the Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, court that Bryn Mawr 
was justified in dismissing a student suspected 
of thieving without proving guilt. 

President M. Carey Thomas took the witness 
Stand and claimed that the administration was 
justified in dismissing any student who was 
thought unfit to associate with other students 
and the Court took that view after deliberating 
on the case for three months. 

George Wharton Pepper, now United States 
Senator, pleaded the girl’s case, arguing that the 
girl’s good name was the controlling factor, but 
the Court ruled for the administration. 


NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 

LESTER §S. IVINS, of the Ivins-Merrill 
work in school-agriculture. and professor in 
Kent, Ohio, Normal School, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Supervisors of 
Nature Study and Gardening. He is high man 
in this phase of agriculture. His associate of- 
ficers are Frank R. Mowry, of Harrisburg; 
Lenore Conover, Detroit; Alice J. Paterson, 
Normal, Illinois; George A. Brennan, Vlissingen 
School, Chicago; M. R. Van Cleve, Toledo; and 
Clarence M. Weed, Lowell, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS FED- 
ERATION 

li. H. Railey, executive secretary of the Ser- 
vice Bureau for Public Health Information, 
spoke at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation at Tremont Temple Sat- 
urday morning, March 11, on “Sound Health In- - 
formation Popularized.” Miss Bessie L. Barnes, 
chairman of the Health and Hygiene Commit- 
tee, presided at the meeting. 

Miss Mary McSkimmon, the president, re- 
ports that the meeting of the superintendents 
at Chicago was packed with interest. The Fed- 
eration is asking the teachers in the cities and 
towns of Greater Boston to assist in finding ac- 
commodations for the 16,000 members who are 
expected to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association which meets in 
Besten next July. 

The railroads are making very reasonable 
rates. Last week sixty-seven representatives 
of forty-seven roads met in Chicago to make ar- 
rangements for the transportation of the dele- 
gates. “The President’s Train,” carrying Presi- 
dent Charl O. Williams and party, will start 
from Memphis, Tenn., and will be joined by car- 
loads of members from the South and South- 
west. 


FLAPPERS 


The Journal of Education has never felt 
called upon to comment upon fashionable fads 
and fancies, but we cannot refrain from publish- 
ing a resolution adopted by twenty-five young 
unmarried men of a Long Island City. 

“We, the young unmarried men of this city, in 
indignation assembled, do hereby solemnly de- 
clare that: 

“Whereas, there has arisen a fad among 
young women of wearing their galoshes unbut- 
toned and of rolling their stockings downward 
to a point of impropriety, both of which in our 
opinien are slovenly and unnecessary, 

“Resolved, we do agree not to be seen in pub- 
lic with any young women who practice these 
useless and nonsensical fads.” 
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The school enrollment in Los Angeles in- 


creased 5,269.in one month, totaling, January 1, 
133,159. 
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THE HILL-TOP STATE 


The mountains of West Virginia arouse her 
sentiment but they are not her chief glory. The 
wealth of the state is boundless. Her moun- 
tains have more coal that any other state can 
boast. Her valleys are fertile and her streams 
can furnish power, light, heat and _ electricity 
without appreciable limit. 

With no commanding metropolis within her 
borders she is closely allied to Washington in 
socia! aifiliation, with Pittsburgh industrially, 
with Cincinnati commercially, with Newport 
News exportingly, -with Columbus, Knoxville 
and Richmond incidentally. 

The shape of West Virginia is awkward be- 
yond description. There is scarcely a straight 
line in her fifteen hundred miles of boundary, 
but ail this simply emphasizes the reason for 
there being any West Virginia. 

Despite its Panhandle location Wheeling will 
always be regarded as the metropolis of the 
state. Its proximity to Pittsburgh goes a long 
way toward compensating for its distance 
from anywhere and everywhere in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Huntington has every conceivable advantage 
in location, in modern equipment and in the 
spirit of the times. Charleston will always be 
the civic centre of the state. Morgantown will 
always have scholastic leadership, Parkersburg 
will always stand as a challenge to Wheeling 
and Huntington, while Bluefield will challenge 
them all in her vision and growth. Martinsburg 
is to the east peninsula what Wheeling is to the 
northwest peninsula, and is related to Washing- 
ton much as Wheeling is to Pittsburgh. 

There is nothing more interesting in the state 
than the triangular cities of Grafton, Fairmont 
and Clarksburg, each a thrifty city. Grafton is 
at the parting of the ways, diverting the famous 
Baltimore and Ohio trains to Wheeling, Cleve- 
land and Chicago via Fairmont, and to Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis via Clarksburg. The three 
cities are bidding against one another for the 
coal interests ot northern West Virginia. 

West Virginia has always played a prominent 
part in national politics with men of large influ- 
ence in the councils of both of the leading par- 
ties. But in education the state has long been 
eminent. Wheeling and Parkersburg have 
furnished Pennsylvania with two of the ablest 
city superintendents of the state, Work at 
Lancaster and Bush at Erie, and since then 
Parkersburg has furnished Longenecker to 
Racine, Wisconsin, and more recently Ward has 
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‘gone from West Virginia to Wilmington, Del, 
These men went to large salaries in these states. 
This is a greater compliment to the state than 
one would realize who did not know how great 
was the competition for every one of these su- 
perintendencies. 

But the men who have gone are not as sig- 
nificant as the men who have stayed in the state. 
Shawkey, who accepts Bluefield, is one of the 
most popular men in the national arena, and 
Wright of Huntington is held in as high esteem 
nationally as any man of his years in any city 
superintendency in the United States. 

The State University has several men of 
national reputation. President Frank B. 
Trotter has led the university much longer 
than presidents have been wont to stay, and 
most of the enlargement in enrollment and in- 
fluence has come in his day, and he is still among 
the young men in university presidencies. Among 
the other men widely known are Dean Arm- 
strong, Dean Waitman Barbe, and Dean Jasper 
N. Deah!. One breathes a wholesome, vigorous 
atmosphere at Morgantown. 

The Normal Schools are entering upon a new - 
career. Dr. Joseph Rosier of Fairmont is not 
only the best known principal of a normal school 
in West Virginia, but is one of the best known 
in the United States. He never misses a meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. summer or winter and few 
men have had greater influence in shaping its 
policies in the last fifteen years. 

Frederick R. Hamilton of Huntington has the 
largest professional school in the state, and he 
has the spirit and enterprise of the city of Hunt- 
ington. 

All city and county superintendents are not 
only ardently harmonious but they are intensely 
in earnest to make the state an educational 
leader. We attended a meeting of these super- 
intendents with State Superintendent George 
W. Ford. and it was a fine professional 
tonic. 

We have written recently of State Superinten- 
dent Ford’s Jeadership at that meeting. He 
has already developed genuine and _ vigorous 
leadership. He is a past master when it comes 
to handiing men of affairs in the State Legisla- 
tures or in local complications. One can but like 
his personal energy and professional efficiency. 

We have known all cities and institutions of 
West Virginia for a quarter of a century and 
have enjoyed watching the evolution of the men 
in leadership in all of these years. 


SOME ONE 
Some one must play the minor parts, 
Some one must hold the spear, 
And some one, when the music starts, 
Must follow in the rear. 
Not everyone can be the star, 
That shines with great white light, 
But some must twinkle from afar 
To harmonize the night. 


—Exchange. 
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ALEY’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


[The Inauguration of Dr. Robert J. Aley as president of Butler College, Indianapolis, February 7, 1922, was very 
memorable but particularly so because of Dr. Aley’s address.] 


Students and faculty are the two absolutely 
indispensable elements in a college. The stu- 
dent may migrate and the faculty member may 
resign. The alumnus can do neither. The 
mark of the college is upon him for life. He 
is, therefore, more vitally interested in the col- 


lege than student or teacher. He may _ look - 


backward, and, with the distorted perspective 
that usually comes when one views the past, 


assume that the college of his day was perfect. 


and worthy of perpetuation without change. On 
the other hand he may look forward, and, with 
the clearer vision of one facing the East, covet 
for his Alma Mater that growth and change 
necessary to keep her a going and growing con- 
cern. Butler’s alumni are facing the East. 
The sympathy and faith of the city and state 
are esseiitial factors in the life of a college. I 
am sure that Butler will do 4ll possible to serve 
the city and the state by furnishing, in ever in- 
creasing numbers, loyal men and women, well 
educated and anxious to_ serve. In spirit, 
method and purpose this institution 1s as public 
as though her support came by direct taxation. 
The most noticeable after war phenomenon is 
the unusual! interest in education. This inter- 
est exists in all grades of work, from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. It manifests itself 
by increased attendance. by very much larger 
expenditures for salaries and equipment, and 
also by an insistent and rapidly growing de- 
mand for educated men and women. Industry, 
commerce, finance and the professions are ab- 


sorbing a larger number of educated men and. 


women than ever before. The demand for 
those of college training is very great. Colleges 
not only find it difficult to furnish ecucational 
facilities for their great numbers of siudents, 
but they also find it difficult to retain the mem- 
bers of their faculties and to hold the most 
promising students until they have finished 
their academic work. The business and profes- 
sional world has such faith in learning that it in- 
duces our teachers to leave us, and robs us of 
many of our students before their training is 
completed. 

The World War furnished‘a convincing dem- 
onstration of the value of knowledge. In its 
keen competitions knowledge was the factor 
that brought victory. It was proven again and 
again that all kinds of knowledge have their 
uses in practical affairs. Many times the pure 
scientific deductions of yesterday became the 
most useful applied knowledge of today. The 
scholarship of the philosopher, the philologist 
and the psychologist was frequently turned into 
most useful! channels of accomplishment. As 
a result there developed an almost universal 
faith in the scholar and in scholarship. Condi- 
ticns now are most, favorable for great educa- 
tional achievements. We must occupy the 


field, and by the efficiency of our work fix per- 
manently the interest of the public in education. 
The challenge to the college to make good must 
be met. 

Careful observers and keen critics agree that 
the supreme need of the world is competent 
leadership. They tell us that we have no 
prophets able to analyze the ills of the present 
or to point the way to a successful future. No 
man can be a successful prophet or leader in 
the complex affairs of today unless he has a 
broad and liberal education. He must be a 
schélar trained to think straight. The best 
opportunity to produce such a scholar is found 
in our institutions of higher learning. The suc- 
cess of the leader depends upon the increase in 
the number of scholars and the deepening of 
faith in knowledge. 

The field of knowledge is very much broader 
than it was fifty years ago. The boundaries 
have been extended and the new territory par- 
tially explored. Modern inventions and improve- 
ments have made life more complex. More 
knowiedge is needed to enable one to function 
oroperly. The facilities for elementary educa- 
tion have been greatly enlarged and the 
methods much improved. Secondary education, 
furnished by the public high school, has become 
a recognized necessity. The high school grad- 
uate is now as common as the eighth grade grad- 
uate was formerly. In many respects he is bet- 
ter educated than the college graduate of an 
earlier day. The freshman when he enters col- 
lege is already familiar with the application of 
many sciences. He knows much about the 
telephone, telegraph, wireless, automobile, 
aeroplane and hundreds of other common forms 
of machinery now in general use. Many of the 
marvelous developments of science of which his 
grandfather had never dreamed are in his 
common experiences. Social and economic ques- 
tions, usheard of a generation ago, are familiar 
to him. He refuses to be confined within the 
dogmatic limitations of a former day. He 
presents to the college a difficult but very inter- 
esting problem. His alertness and his many 
contacts with life make him ready to respond to 
the teacher that understands. He is anxious 
to be led into knowledge and service. He needs 
sympathetic guidance and friendly advice. The 
college is the best agency to furnish both. 

In spite of the arguments of some modern 
pedagogues there is still faith in the value of in- 
tellectuai discipline. A distinguished eastern 
Judge states that he has no difficulty in picking 
from a group of attorneys those who by long 
study of. language, philosophy, literature and 
science have brought their minds under control. 
They are able to grasp, analyze and apply the 
principles of Law to the case at hand. The head 
of a great business corporation engaged in 
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“manufacturing recently testified that the young 
. man with the college disciplined mind was able 
_ to advance in his factory many times more 


rapidly than the individual without such dis- 


‘cipline. He further testified that intellectually 
‘disciplined men were worth much more to the 
‘business than those without such training, be- 


cause they were able to suggest improvement 


and to develop better methods of work. The 


‘coliege furnishes the opportunity for intellec- 
tual discipline and encourages its development. 

The period of college life is necessarily one 
of adjustment and growth. It is as natural for 
the college student to have intellectual growing 
pains as it is tor the youth to have physical 
growing pains. In both cases the pains are due 
to an attempt to adjust to new conditions, men- 
tal in the one case and physical in the other. In 
both cases the inexperienced parent is unduly 
alarmed. It sometimes happens that mental 
adjustment is not properly made and intellectual 
or spiritual deformity occurs. An analogous 
thing occasionally occurs in the physical growth 
ef the individual. . In both intellectual and 
physical growth the almost invariable rule is 
that although the pains may be severe and the 
anxiety of fright great, the patient comes 
through the ordeal better, stronger, and larger. 
The history of civilization is largely the story 
of alarm at the growing pains of the world and 
the struggle to resist change. History shows 
again and again that the most alarming things 
of yesterday are the commonplaces of today. 
The college that is static, and therefore pro- 
duces no change, is dead and should have burial 
instead of support. The college must be dy- 
namic, throbbing with life and growth, always 
responsive to the ever enlarging revelations of 
truth. The college should always be conserva- 
tive enough to retain the best of the past, pro- 
gressive enough to study honestly the new pro- 
posals of the present and the prophecies of the 
future. 

The work of the college should not be 
dogmatic and final. The method should rather 
be to lead, to suggest, and to help. Inquiry and 
questioning should be encouraged. Known and 
proven facts should be used to prevent hasty 
conclusions. In the long run the fundamental 
things that men have agreed upon through ex- 
perience will stand. They may be modified and 
changed to fit new conditions, but the funda- 
mental elements remain. 

The college is not a place for propaganda, 
unless that propaganda is meant by which a 
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greatcr love for truth is developed. The col- 
lege was founded and is maintained by the sac- 
rifice of its friends that it may be a centre of 
enlighteiment and truth. The history of the 
college from its earliest inception to the present 
time emphasizes the fact that it can not live if 
its purpose is to expound some peculiar eco- 
nomical doctrine, some social practice, or some 
scientific theory. It should be friendly to all 
ideas, but it must subject them to study, to in- 
quiry, to investigation and to proof. The 
spirit of the college should be: “Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 

In the earlier days the college was a place 
where men gathered for intellectual effort. Pos- 
sibly that purpose was over-emphasized. Man 
is physical and spiritual as well as intellectual. 
Fullness of life demands all-round development. 
Today we have many extra-curricular activities. 
Athletics, social and religious affairs, and many 
clubs for social purposes, claim much of the 
student’s time. Whether these various activi- 
ties should take all the blame or not, it cer- 
tainly is a fact that the intellectual work of the 
colleges is not up to former standards. No 
one is rash enough to urge that these side-line 
activities be entirely abandoned. We all know 
that the physical, the social and the spiritual 
must be developed. There is, however, danger 
that in the diffusion of effort the main purpose 
for which the college exists may be overlooked. 
It ought to be possible, and I believe it is 
possible, to bring back into college life an ap- 
preciation of intellectual achievement. Men 
in after college life of high distinction in their 
chosen work find it possible to maintain their 
physical health through sport, to minister to 
their social needs through society, and to keep 
their spiritual life healthy and active by church 
work. They do all this without loss of time or 
energy from the work necessary for success. 
In the final analysis the college man is judged 
not by his record on the athletic field, his prom- 
inence as a social lion, or his ability as a student 
religious leader. He is judged by his _intel- 
lectual development and power, and his ability 
to apply these qualities to his work. The other 
accomplishments are important elements in 
evaluating the whole man. No college cau 
permanently survive if it depends upon its 
athletic activities, its social advantages, or its 
religious accomplishments. It should have all 
of these, but above and beyond them it must 
have as its supreme purpose the development of 
men and women who can think and know. 


In life—not death— 


Hearts need fond words to help them on their way; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing day. 
Then hoard them not until they useless be; 


In life—not death, 


Speak kindly, living hearts need sympathy. 


—J. R. Miller. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


15. Pennsylvania has put the salaries of the 
faculties of the State Normal Schools on a high 
spot basis. The salaries of professors scale 
from $3,500 to $4,500; of assistant professors 
from $2,500 to $3,500, and of instructors from 
$1,700 to $2,500. 

16. Practically every State Teachers College 
and several State Normal Schools are conducting 
extension courses for teachers in service, giving 
credit toward a Normal School certificate. This 
is making it possible for all teachers who have 
had a high school education to secure a Normal 
School certificate by summer courses and exten- 
sion term-time extension courses. 

17. West Chester,- Pennsylvania, State Nor- 
mal School coritinues to stay far in the lead 
in student enrollment in the state. Andrew T. 
Smith, principal. 

18. Maryland State Normal School is the 
only State Normal School in the United States 
with a woman principal. 

19. The State Teachers Colleges and State 
Normal Schools will have really vast summer 
schools. Apparently the enrollment in the sum- 
mer schools will approach 100,000 teacher stu- 
dents this vear. 

20. The State Normal Schools of Washington 
State, ai Cheney, Ellensburg, and Bellingham, 
employed three expert speakers to high school 
students and they addressed more than 
75 per cent. of all the high school students in 
the state in 1921. 

21. Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers College 
has a musical department that has had larger 
influence in the introduction of first class music 
teaching and community music courses than any 
other State Teachers College we know. The 
head of its music department, Frank Beach, is 
president of the National Association of Musical 
Supervisors, which met in Nashville, 
March 21-23. T. W. Butcher, president of col- 
lege. 

22. A letter to high school seniors is the 
leading editorial in School Progress, illustrated, 
issued by the Mankato, Minn., State Teachers 
College. The first reason given for coming to 
college is that high school seniors will find the 
years “pleasant ones with congenial compan- 
ionships and lasting friendships.” Do you think 
this a justifiable appeal? 

The second reason is that these high schooi 
graduates “will probably enjoy teaching.” It 
goes on to say that “there is something con- 
stantly refreshing by working with young chil- 
dren and feeling that you are exerting an in- 
fluence in moulding their lives.” Do you think 
this a fair appeal? 

A third feature which is said to be very pleas- 
ant is “the liberal allowance of vacations.” Up 
in Minnesota visiting home folks and traveling 
“are linked together as uses for a vacation. 


Higher salaries and teaching as a valuable 
stepping stone to other lines of work are two 
other reasons. Do you think these justifiable 
“salesmanship”? There are pictures of a man’s 
basketball team which wins four out of five 
games reported. Do you think it is fair to in- 
clude pictures of men and women in athletic 
costume and suggestions of canoeing parties 
and good times in a teacher recruiting pam- 
phlet? 

23. A go-to-college section is incorporated 
in the folder issued by the Michigan Central 
Normal College at Mt. Pleasant. By the way, 
the title of this recruiting bulletin is not “Cen- 
tral Normal Hardships” but “Central Normal 
Life.” 

24. A school high spot exhibit at a state 
teachers’ convention was inaugurated last year 
by Miss Laura M. Johnston, director of training 
at the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. She 
prepared an exhibit of material helpful to 
teachers for the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. Ask her how it worked. Try 
it in your own state asociation this fall. Would 
you like us to bring some of the exhibits used 
at the Chicago N. E. A. meeting? Our reason 
for tardily reporting this Wisconsin innovation 
is that it is a high spot and, besides, we are like 
the Irish policeman who brought a man before 
a judge for calling him a hippopotamus. When 
the judge learned that this offence had occurred 
two years before last June, he asked the cop 
why he had just arrested the man. The an- 
swer was: “Your Honor, I never saw a hippo- 
potamus until yesterday.” 

25. A scheme for evaluating the recitation 
has heen worked out for the State Normal 
School of East Radford, Va., by Professor F. B. 
Fitzpatrick. It is a simple four-page plan 
which other normal schools and teachers may 
find interesting for comparison. It has ten 
points under teacher activity and ten points 
under pupil activity as reflecting the teacher’s 
work in conducting a recitation. If this inter- 
ests you, perhaps you will also want to ask the 
superintendent of East Hartford, Conn., for his 
plan of marking teachers on fifty-five different 
puts, eight different grades to the point. This 
is really not so complicated as it sounds and it 
turnishes an interesting self examination. 

26. A summer school for teachers conducted 
by a city school system at home as a substitute 
for sending teachers away from home was tried 
last year at Green Bay, Wis. Much interest 
was shown at Chicago in an outline of subjects 
covered. The theory of this proposition is that 
whereas only a few teachers would go from 
Green Bay, for example, to the great univer- 
sities, Green Bay might, for the same money 
which these few would spend, bring to all 
teachers at Green Bay and vicinity some of the 
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strongest men from the great universities. 
There were two from Columbia, three from 
Chicago, one from Cincinnati, Iowa and Wis- 
consin, the city superintendent of Rockford, Ill, 
and the president of the St. Cloud Normal 
School. 

27. Normal training in high schools has been 


discussed in several pamphlets which may save 
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‘you time. For Nebraska’and Oregon, address. 


the state departments of education. The Min- 
nesota report, “Teacher Training Departments 
in Minnesota High Schools,” is published by the 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, and may be obtained free. It was. 
written by the now president, Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota. 
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TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION— SIXTH GRADE CIVICS. 


Are you teaching your grade pupils the so- 
cial value and _ the personal satisfaction of 
teaching? Many students believe that the most 
effective teacher recruiting, next to that of con- 
tagious personalities among teachers, is in- 
struction in the grades. The following is taken 
from “Helps for Teachers” as one of five les- 
sons in civics for the sixth grade pupils issued 
by the Philadelphia schools, Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent, and Armand J. Gerson, associ- 
ate superintendent. This lesson was demon- 
strated for teachers. It comes to you in time 
for you to help your grade pupils understand 
teaching as an occupation. 

AIM. 

To show the value and necessity of a com- 
plete education as a preparation for any profes- 
sional occupation, and the advantages and op- 
portunities of teaching as a profession. 

- PREPARATION. 
1. . Our pride in our school. 
Our school a winning school :— 
In athletics, through fair play, good 
spirit, etc. 
In scholarship, through hard study and 
.. good teaching. 
2. The teacher. helping to make our school a 
winning school. 
Teaching the games, coaching the 
teams, standing always for fair play. 
Debating and literary societies, clubs, etc. 
Developing scholarship. 

3. What teachers have done for us. 

Helping us master the tools of knowl- 
edge. 

Helping us form good habits of study. 

Broadening our experiences. 

4. The teacher the most important part of 

the school, next to the boys and girls. 


PRESENTATION. 

(The following material is to be developed by 
means of questioning, only such information 
being required as is already in the possession 
of the pupils as a result of their every-day ex- 
periences. ) 

1. Where we get our teachers. 

Normal school supplying the elemen- 

tary schools. 

Colleges and _ universities 

higher schools. 
The teacher’s place in the community. 

The elementary school teacher. 

The high school teacher. 

The college professor. 

Some great teachers. 
Great men who have been teachers. 
Selecting the education which will leat 
toward the occupation or profession 
which I choose. 
6. Why one might choose teaching as a pro- 
fession. 
Desire to be a leader—the teacher the 
captain of a most interesting team. 
Opportunities for promotion. 
Opportunity for study. 
Position of respect in comrunity. 
Old age pension. 
Joy of service—education the most im- 
portant work of the state. 
7. The road to the teaching profession. 
Pleasant to a boy or girl with a good 
mind. 
The door to other professions always 
open. 
The city and state provide for free edu- 
cation through the Normal School. 
APPLICATION. 


Why not teach? 


supplying 


HOW TO LIVE 


‘So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent hall of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


—W. C. Bryant. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER, principal, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., who died at the 
home of his son, Oscar C. Gallagher, superin- 
tendent of Brookline, Mass., on February 3, was 
one of the really eminent scholars in the profes- 
sion in Massachusetts. He led his class in 
scholarship in the Boston Latin School, and was 
third in scholarship in Harvard, class of 1869. 
Dr. Gallagher was a master in Boston Latin 
School 1877 to 1885, principal Williston Semi- 
nary, East Hampton, 1885 to 1896, and the last 
twenty-five years has been principal of Thayer 
Academy. 


GEORGE M. BEMIS, superintendent of 
Salem, Massachusetts, has brought into school 
activity in the city a spirit of progress that is 
most refreshing. He knows the latest func- 
tionings in progressive education and has the 
courage to promote them locally. 


WILBUR P. BOWEN, head of Department of 
Education, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, has put 
the Physical Education Department of the Col- 
lege in the front rank. We know of no college 
in which the physical education reaches every 
student’s personal activities more intimately and 
advantageously than under Professor Bowen’s 
leadership at Ypsilanti. 


LESLIE G. SOMERVILLE, county superin- 
tendent, Nodaway County, Maryville, Missouri, 


‘had no easy responsibility in succeeding Bert 


Cooper, who had attained a national reputation. 
A thorough study of conditions has been made 
which demonstrates that Nodaway County is 
keeping the pace in Vitalized Agriculture. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, state commissioner 
of education, Harrisburg, prepared the pro- 
gram on “The Process of Financing Educa- 
tion,” at the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence at Chicago. It was the big pro- 
gram of the week. Aside from the address of 
Professor Seligman it was the masterpiece of 
the week. 


JOHN C. GRAY, superintendent of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, for twenty years, has retired at 
seventy years of age. He has been one of the 
outstanding men in administration in New Eng- 
land. 

EDWIN S. GRAY, senior partner of Forbes 
and Company, 443 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, who passed on recently at the age of 
forty-five, was one of the men whom we greatly 
admired. He was not only a successful busi- 
ness man but a most delightful gentleman 
whose comradeship was a joy. He had been 
ill for a time and died in the far West, where he 
went in search of health. His brother, always 
associated with him, will continue the business. 

MARION EDWARDS PARK, dean of Rad- 
cliffe, is chosen as president of Bryn Mawr. Dr. 
Park is the daughter of Rev. William E. Park, 
long pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Gloversville, N. Y., granddaughter of Professor 


Edwards A. Park, probably the most eminent 
professor Andover Theological Seminary ever 
had and great-great-granddaughter of Jonathan 
Edwards, undoubtedly the brainiest theologian 
the New World has. ever produced. Dr. Marion 
Edwards Park has a line of ancestors, every 
one of whom has been eminent in scholarship. 
She brings to Bryn Mawr a personality every 
way equal to her inheritance. She was ap- 
pointed dean of Radcliffe College in December, 
1920, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Miss Bertha May Boody. She graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College in 1898 and held the 
Bryn Mawr European scholarship in 1898 and 
1899, and in 1918 received her Ph. D. in Latin 
and Greek. In 1901 she went abroad to work at 
the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, and_ the following year became 
structor in classics at Colorado College, serving 
as acting dean of women there. In 1911 Dr. 
Park was called to Bryn Mawr as acting dean, 
and in 1914 she returned to Colorado College as 
assistant professor of classics. After a year of 
graduate study at Johns Hopkins University 
Dr. Park was made acting dean of Simmons 
College, and in 1920 was elected dean of that 
college. In electing her dean of Radcliffe the 
college departed for the first time from its 
custom of choosing a dean from the ranks of its 
own graduates. 


JOHN O. EVJEN, president of the Normal 
School at Mayville, N. D., has made the most 
elaborate study of Normal Schools and State 
Teachers Colleges that has been secured by 
any one hitherto. 

CLARENCE ki, MELENEY, associate super- 
intendent, New York*City, who has been unani- 
mously re-elected for a term of six years, is a 
scholarly, faithful, wise administrator whom we 
have known personally for many years. We 
were interested in his election as superintendent 
of schools in Somerville, Massachusetts, where 
we served on the City Board of Education and 
had occasion to know of his high efficiency as an 
administrator, and we have followed his career 
since those days pridefully. The New York 
Board of Education honored itself as much as it 
honored him by giving him a unanimous re- 
election. 

HOWARD W. NUDD, director of Public 
School Association, 8 West 40th street, New 
York City, has made a vigorous defence of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill in reply to’the statement 
of President Butler of Columbia University. 
Send to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth street, Washington, D. C., for a 
copy of Mr. Nudd’s “National Leadership in 
Education.” 

MARK JEFFERSON, head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
has demonstrated high art in making geog- 
raphy function in the thinking of students in 
school and out. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS ADVANCE STEPS 


[Edited by Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam, Avenue, New York City.] 


4. “Extra curriculum activities make for 
more and better citizenship.” So maintains 
Public Schools Bulletin of Berks County (Pa.) 
which monthly discusses school practices, 
County Superintendent E. M. Rapp. One month 
it will emphasize high schools; the next, county 
contests, etc. Superintendent Rapp believes 
that it is unfortunate wherever school banks, 
thrift and savings clubs, scouting, home gar- 
dens, play and athletics, etc., are considered 
extra curriculum activities and says they “must 
be made school assets.” 

5. Industrial club work is described in a 
state pamphlet by State Superintendent J. A. 
Churchill, Salem, Oregon. This has many 
photographs to explain home projects, among 
which, by the way, is “home beautification proj- 
ect—improving the home conditions.” This 
report has seventy-six pages inside a red cover. 

6. Township Institutes are discussed in a 
pocket handbook by the Indiana State Depart- 
ment, Indianapolis, fifty-eight pages with pro- 
grams for eight institutes. 

7. What is the value of county institutes? 
Superintendent Carmon A. Ross of Doylestown, 
Pa., is making an extensive scientific study of 
county institutes. 1f you are also interested 
he will welcome your co-operation and you can 
gain much by getting in touch with him. Write 
him what kind of institute has helped you most, 
how it compares with summer school benefits, 
what deficiencies you have seen, etc. 

8. Five Years of Achievements is an illus- 
trated report by County Superintendent S. A. 
Harbourt, Fremont, Ohio. Rural school 
teachers and superintendents who sometimes 
find the sands of courage and inspiration run- 
ning low wili be interested in the way this 
county superintendent talks “straight from the 
shoulder” to his public. 

9. Thirty-four questions and answers abcut 
the advantages of consolidated schools are con- 
tained in Consolidated Schools, issued by State 
Superintendent W. F. Bond of Mississippi, Jack- 
son. This is over a year old but it has pictures 
and facts and arguments that are still widely 
heipful. 

10. Two to three hours a day of home study 
for a township high school! Do you believe in 
it? This is the requirement of Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School, Highland Park, 
Ill. For plans of an elaborate school, with in- 
teresting photographs, including “easy to look 
at” faculty, continuation schools in a township 
high, athletics and short courses, write to Su- 
perintendent Richard R. Sandwick, Highland 
Park, I!linois. 

11. “The People’s College” is what the Jor- 
dan High School, Sandy, Utah, calls itself. If 
you are looking for material which will convert 
the most doubtful Thomases, ask Superinten- 
dent D. C. Jensen for his last pamphlet, which 


illustrates principally the so-called practical 
phases of school work. One unusual feature is 
the two pages given to the twelve “feeders” to 
the high school. Perhaps he will include a blue 
print, free to school patrons, of the three-com- 
partment septic tank, twenty-five people capac- 
ity, which is put out by his manual arts pupils. 
Not the least valuable part of the blue print is 
the slogan: “Don’t swat flies; swat out-of-door 
toilets where they breed.” 

12. Ranking county schools by the School 
Index, i. e., in the order of their efficiency under 
measurements used by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, are two very high high spots by state de- 
partments of Maryland and Oregon. If your 
state is not doing this for your schools by all 
means get it done. Many a state has increased 
its aliowances for schools by hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars a year by showing that it ranked 
too low in the “School Index.” It is even more 
important to use this method of comparing 
counties within a state as to wealth and effici- 
ency. Perhaps Maryland and Oregon would 
send you copies of their comparative re- 
ports. 

13. Ten years of progress in rural schools 
was summarized in a bulletin entitled “A Study 
of Rural School Conditions in Ohio,” by the 
present state director of education, V. M. 
Riegel, Columbus. This report is nearly two 
years old but it is still a high spot of sugges- 
tions to other states. We need facts about low 
spots, but we build upon high spots. People of 


your county can be stimulated into progressive 


action if you will summarize for them the for- 
ward steps you have taken this last year and 
this last decade. 

i4. A health survey of each child is required 
in the rural schools as elsewhere by the Ver- 
mont state board of education. This board in- 
sists that the school’s first responsibility is fer 
the child’s health. Therefore a health survey 
when the child first comes. It is not too late for 
each teacher to make a survey of the health con- 
ditions which the child will take away from 
school this year. 

15. High Spots of American History is the 
expression which the Vermont course of study 
applies to the salient features of history which 
should be brought out in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. In addition to the reading of or- 
dinary stories, and especially biography, the 
course lists “things for the children (of grades 
1 and 2) to do or make in keeping with above 
outlines.” One of the earliest subjects treated 
in this course of study is “rural school project 
work.” This begins: “Many opportunities exist 
for the rural teacher to enrich the course ot 
study and the work of the school by utilizing 
her environment and by looking up the routine 
subjects with !ive practical projects adapted to 
groups of pupils working together.” 
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16. The cost of buses for consolidated 
schools and the disposition of abandoned one- 
room schools are questions of importance to 
those who are campaigning for consolidated 
schools. Won’t you send us your experience so 
that we can pass it on to inquirers? 

17. Helps and suggestions for planning at- 
tractive grounds for rural schools were re- 
quested at our high spot exhibit booth in Chi- 
cago. Haven’t you something to send which 
will help inquirers? 

18. The Rural Playground is a 34-page 
pamphlet by Harold D. Meyer, supervisor of 
field work, School of Public Welfare, University 
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ty-five general suggestions, a summary of play- 
ground equipment which can reasonably be se- 
cured for rural schools, eleven general hints on 
teaching a game, lists of games for first and 
second grades, third and fourth grades, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades and for the commun- 
ity. 
19. How Vitalized Agriculture Works in 
Nodaway County, Mo., is told by unusually in- 
teresting photographs and text by Bert Cooper, 
county superintendent, Maryville, Mo. This is 
two years old but its method will be new fifty 
years from now. The pamphlet is thirty-two 
pages and will be very helpful to any county su- 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. You can prob- 


- perintendent wishing the support that can come 
ably obtain this by asking for it. It has twen- 


only from public understanding. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS IS FRANK 


[President Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., speaks freely about the 


anti-evolution crusaders.] 


Dartmouth College, along with other educa- 
tional institutions of the country, is not free 
from the efforts of those whose religious think- 
ing would lead to a narrowing and stultifying 
influence any more than is the church or state. 

Millennialism is an archaic form of Biblical 
literalism. It shows marked effects on the 
policies of the present day, especially in the 
Kentucky Legislature on the one hand and the 
speeches of William Jennings Bryan on the 
other. 

As always happens in a period of reactionary 
religious thinking, there is insistence upon the 
acceptance of all statements of the Bible liter- 
ally, completely ignoring the fact that Oriental 
people deal largely in allegory and metaphor, 
even when most serious. 

Accepting the Bible literally, the next step is 
to argue that evil has run its course and that 
Christ is coming to earth to slay and destfoy all 
who oppose His word—that is all who oppose 
the fundamentalist movement—and that evil is 
to be chained for a thousand years, and that 
goodness and righteousness shall be established 
on the earth by force. 

[Certain religious societies have been at- 
tempting for some time to move President Hop- 
kins to limit the teaching of evolution at Dart- 
mouth College, or at least to refrain from teach- 
ing anything inimical to their own sect. A let- 
ter of Dr. Hopkins in reply to a request from 
officers of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is here given. ] 


I believe that the honest agnosticism or doubt 


of any mind ought to have full play and that 
only out of such freedom of speculation can a 
genuine and strongly founded belief of any po- 
tentiality be acquired. 

It seems lamentable beyond measure to me 
that the Baptists, who have always professed to 
stand for freedom from church hierarchies and 
from influences which restrict the thinking of 
man, would now have a group rise within the 
denomination which wishes to put up the bars in 
so definite a way as your communication would 
seem to describe. 

If the spirit of propaganda, as against the 
spirit of honest search for the truth, which in 
thinly veiled form your report stands for, is to 
be accepted as the legitimate agency of profes- 
sedly Christian groups, there is no reason why 
we should dispute the caustic reference of Wells 
in regard to the sad regret that the cup in which 
the great cause of Christianity has been proffered 
has been so often poisoned. 

Finally, as one who comes from a long Bap- 
tist ancestry and who himself wishes to keep 
his association with the Baptist denomination, I 
would add a final word of personal regret that 
there are so continuously agencies within the 
denomination which, by a narrow spirit of 
literalism and by a spirit of shrinking from hon- 
est progressive thought, keep up a continuous 
process of driving the thinking men out of the 
denomination—men we so much need if our 
common desire for the welfare of the denomi- 
nation is to be conserved. 
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SING AS YOU GO 


BY LEWIS SPRAGUE MILLS 


There’re some who grope in gloom, my lad, 
And share not the joys of the way, 

In lonely cells they sit, my lad, 
Like monks of old and mourn the day. 


You'll travel the way but once, my lad, 
So enjoy the world as you go; , 

The years of thy youth are passing, my lad, 
So sing and be gay as you go. 


[Education.] 


There’re some who daily do penance, my lad, 
And scorn the homely joys of life; 

All solemn and lone they creep along, my lad, 
Through gloom and sadness, and woe and strife. 


You'll travel the way but once, my lad, 
So enjoy the world as you go; 

The years of thy youth are passing, my lad, 
So sing and be gay as you go. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Dr. J. O. Evjen, president of State Normal 
School, Mayville, North Dakota, has made the 
greatest study of State Normal School progress 
that has ever been presented to the public. 

There are 167 State Normal Schools in the 
United States. Of these on January 1, 1921, 
there were sixty-two giving college work. On 
January 1, 1922, there were eighty-nine giving 
college work. This was an increase of twenty- 
seven State Teachers Colleges in one year, an 
increase of forty-three per cent. in one year. 
This was the most important stride in scholas- 
tic standardization in any one year of American 
history. 

Of the remaining seventy-two State Normal 
Schools, twenty-four offer three-year courses. 
This leaves only 32 per cent. on a two-year basis 
above high school graduation. Two-thirds of 
the State Normal Schools now require some- 
thing more than the traditional two-years pro- 
fessional study in Normal Schools. 

Many of the State Normal Schools that main- 


- tain the two-year conservative course are likely 


to be changed within two years. Those that 
will remain two-year Normal Schools have some 
serious handicaps. 

Practically all State Normal Schools are in the 
State Teachers College zone. 

The most convincing statement is the fact 
that less than 20 per cent. of those who are in 
State Normal Schools are in the two-year 
schools. In the two-year schools there are only 
13,147 of the 68,232 enrolled. State Teachers 
Colleges enrolled 46,416, or more than three and 
a half times as many as the two-year State 
Normal Schools. 

This means that at present more than 80 per 
cent. of the pupils in our State Normal Schools 
are attending schools where some of the senior 
college atmosphere is combined with the ele- 
mentary atmosphere that the normal school stu- 
dents in former days*were reared in. 

The more robust atmosphere of the senior col- 
lege added to that of the elementary normal 
school means added strength to the school, and 
broader training to the student. It means op- 
portunities, available and availed. The value of 
a school is determined by the opportunities it 
offers to the students. The worth of the stu- 
dent is determined by the opportunity he avails 
himself of. 

More than 80 per cent. of the students en- 
rolled in State Normal Schools are found in the 
very normal schools that by progressive action, 
or good fortune, have been enabled to offer new 
opportunities to the students. 

The State Teachers Colleges are as follows: 
Arkansas all, (11); California all, (7) ; Colorado 
all, (2); Georgia all, (3); Illinois all, (5); In- 
diana all, (1); Iowa all, (1); Kansas all, (3); 
Louisiana all, (1); Massachusetts 5 of the 10; 
Michigau all, (4); Minnesota all, (6); Missouri 
all, (5) ; Montana all, (1) ; New Hampshire none, 
(2); New Jersey none, (2); New Mexico all, 


(2); New York one out of eleven; North Caro- 
lina all, (3) ; North Dakota one out of five; Ohio 
all, (4); Oklahoma all, (6); Oregon none, (1); 
Pennsylvania none of 13; Rhode Island all, (1); 
South Carolina all, (1); South Dakota one of 
four; Tennessee none of three, Texas all, (6); 
Utah all, (2); Vermont none, (2); Virginia all, 
(4) ; Washington all, (3); West Virginia one of 
six; Wisconsin three of nine; Wyoming all, (1). 

The two-year State Normal Schools are in 
Alabama, 852 students; Arizona 425, Connecti- 
cut 811, Idaho 333, Kentucky 1,010, Maine 499, 
Massachusetts 832, Maryland 530, Mississippi 
355, North Dakota 707, Oregon 365, Pennsyl- 
vania 5,394, South Dakota 856, Vermont 204, 
West Virgina 970. 

Of the 13,147 in schools having only two-year 
courses, 5,394 or more than 40 per cent. are in 
Pennsylvania. Of the other 7,753 in two-year 
State Normal Schools 2,346 are in New England. 
Just one-half of all students in two-year State 
Normal Schools are in Pennsylvania and New 
England. 

While New York has but one State Teachers 
College it has no two-year State Normal Schools. 
They are three-year State Normal Schools. 

The marvelous fact about this is that practi- 
cally not a dollar has been available to promote 
the creation of State Teachers Colleges and no 
one knows how much money and great influ- 
ence has been expended in opposition to the 
State Teachers College idea. The opposition 
has been honest and conscientious. It has rep- 
resented a scholastic state of mind which was in- 
herited from leaders of the past. 

The lack of enthusiasm has been in states and 
sections with many colleges and universities. 
Massachusetts, for instance, has eighteen col- 
leges and universities with 27,146 students. No 
family in Massachusetts is fifty miles from a 
college. About 90 per cent. of the population is 
within twenty miles of a college or university. 

Naturally the people did not clamor for more 
college privileges, and yet five State Normal 
Schools have become State Teachers Colleges 
the past year so there will now be twenty-two 
colleges in Massachusetts. 

It is confidently expected that all State Nor- 
mal Schools in Alabama will be State Teachers 
Colleges within two years. Arizona is likely to 
effect the change this year. Kentucky’s two 
schools will soon be colleges ; Mississippi expects 
to make its State Normal School a college soon. 
New Hampshire is planning for the change, so 
is New Jersey. 

State Commissioner Frank P. Graves has an- 
nounced himself as an ardent champion of the 
new order of things which means that New York 
will have eleven State Teachers Colleges. 

It is inconceivable that Pennsylvania will not 
make her great State Normal Schools into State 
Teachers Colleges, but Pennsylvania has 
launched so many expensive educational trans- 
formations that no one has any cause for im- 
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patience in any delay over more modifications, 
but the school people of the state are practically 
a unit in favoring the new regime when it is 
sale and sane to propose it. The conditions in 
Wisconsin are wholly inexplicable to an out- 
sider. 
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The opposition to State Teachers Colleges has 
practically disappeared and except in a very few 
places, locally, there is no occasion to consider 
the opposition as important. The financial prob- 


lem is practically all that now stands in the way 
of universalizing the idea. 


LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


[Edited by Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


14. High Spots—of local schools printed by 
students in the printing department of a voca- 
tional school—comes out regularly for Eliza- 
beth, N. J., public schools. For the fall term 
the latest issue lists high spots sent in by sev- 
eral elementary schools. Are you circulating 
this term’s high spots among your own schools 
or among classes in a school? 

15. Junior police are reported from Elias 
Boudinot School, Elizabeth, which says that 
these junior police have the respect not only of 
pupils but of the whole neighborhood. “Auto- 
mobilists and pedestrians who visit or pass by 
our community comment favorably upon our 
safety patrol.” 

16. A clean-up contest between two fifth 
grade classes is reported in Elizabeth High 
Spots by School No. 13. The school’s own story 
is that the neighbors “throw a great deal of 
refuse into our yard.” The health scouts keep 
watching the building for neat conditions. One 
Friday afternoon the children pulled weeds, 
picked up glass and crockery and “made our 
school home look more attractive.” 

17. “The radiophone has been in the ascend- 
ancy” is a report from a vocational school of 
Elizabeth. As the boys themselves put it, “at 
first some of the teachers became interested 
and now a large number of students have been 
inoculated by the bug.” Sets made so far range 
from a crystal detector through the two stages 
of amplification. Partly constructed sets, 
wrapped in newspaper, are brought to the 
school daily for suggestions and criticisms. 
While it is not a part of the regular work, the 
boy who expresses desire to make an outfit is 
given opportunity. An aerial has been erected 
in the attic of the school which gives opportun- 
ity to test a set when completed. Sets costing 
less than one dollar are very popular. Address 
Superintendent F. E. Emmons. 

18. Fitting requirements to capacity is 
worked out at the Huntington School, Boston, 
Ira A. Flinner, headmaster. The index of suc- 
cess for 300 boys was estimated with the help 
of four sets of data,—Binet individual tests, Otis 
group tests, teachers’ estimates, accomplish- 
ment scores. With the help of these data the 
300 boys were divided into fifteen divisions for 
which five letters are now used, with a plus 
and minus for each letter, A, A+, A—, etc. A 
boy whose capacity is estimated at A+ must 
do A+ work or else lose in his credit. The boy 
whose capacity is C+ gets more credit for C-+ 


work than a boy gets for A work if his capacity 
is A+. 


19. More boys than girls are in school at 
Hannibal, Mo., a city of 20,000, although the 
school census shows an excess of girls. Have 
they the Zona Gale type of teacher in Hannibal? 

20. A substantial noonday meal for 15 under- 
nourished pupils each day attending the Wells 
School in Chicago is paid for by the North 
Shore Women’s Club. The children are those 
whose parents either cannot, or do not, give 
them a proper lunch, 

21. Six hundred savings bank depositors in 
a school of 1,300, with deposits of $900, are re- 
ported from a non-affluent district, the Wells 
School, Chicago. To encourage thrift there 
they have waived the requirement of advance 
notice before withdrawing any or all of a de- 
posit. George B. Masslich is principal. (Per- 
haps he can get you copies of something you 
will want to imitate for your own town next 
summer, the Chicago “safe summer” pamphlet 
which he chairmaned). 

22. A five-colored school calendar is issued 
by the Louisvillle public schools. Red shows 
holidays, yellow shows when payrolls are due, 
blue when monthly reports of enrollment and 
attendance are due, and green when the payrolls 
are due in the superintendents’ office. This is 
found in all classrooms and is printed by the 
boys in the Western Departmental School of 
Printing. 

23. Learning arithmetic combinations by 
type-setting is another Louisville device. Pupils 
who are weak in arithmetic are given this task 
in the print shop of the special school. It inter- 
ests them and in putting 48 under 6 and oppo- 
site 8, they tend to remember that six times 
eight is forty-eight. 

24. “Helps for Teachers,” issued by Super- 
intendent E. C. Broome of Philadelphia and 
Associate Superintendent Armand J. Gerson, 
are sheets, sometimes two pages, sometimes 
one, or again four, with concrete “first-aid” sug- 
gestions. An occasional yellow sheet contains 
questions. For instance: “What success have 
you had with assignments for literature to be 
read at home by the pupil? What device have 
you used to arouse interest in this sort of home 
assignment? What attempt, if any, have you 
made to guide the library reading of your pu- 
pils? What proportion of the class joined the 
public library while under your instruction?” 

While these helps are for Philadelphia 
teachers, they would be useful to any teacher 
or supervisor or parent as are very few obtain- 
able books. We do not know whether Dr. 
Broome would send samples to you, or whether 
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he would sell the collection. We wish we had 
Space to repeat every one of them. The sug- 
gestions, by the way, are frequently demon- 
strated for teachers in groups. Anyone strug- 
gling with the project method of teaching—or 
finding relief in it—will find contagious the 
spirit, method and contact of these teacher 
helps. 

Teaching as an occupation takes part of one 
sheet as shown here separately, page —— in the 
teacher training high spots. 

Under compulsory school attendance the dis- 
cussion starts with the pupils’ record of attend- 
ance. Think of the following first advice in pre- 
senting the subject: “The following material is 
to be developed by means of questioning, only 
such information being required as is already in 
possession of the pupils as a result of their 
every-day experience.” Under the application 
for children the third proposition is: “Remain- 
ing in school keeps the doors of opportunity 
open.” 

In teaching science, civics, history, geog- 
raphy, appreciation of beauty in pictures, 
nature, etc., the same method is used. It dif- 
fers from the usual course of study in that it 
urges the teacher to analyze herself, the neigh- 
borhood and particularly her own children. 


To help teachers lo- ~- 
cate their own strong 
and improvable points. 


Self Rating 
Teacher Ability 
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Would you like to have a superintendent 
send you out yellow-slip questions like these: 
“Do your children spontaneously impersonate 
characters of whom they have been told in his- 
tory period? Are they sensitive to the dif- 
ference between fairy tales and stories from 
history? Do you succeed through your his- 
tory questions in developing in pupils a sense 
of the iong ago? Do you ever have children 
bring records of the past to school? Have you 
found it possible to take your class on excur- 
sions to places of historical importance? In your 
teaching, do you constantly compare the past 
with the present? To what extent do you use 
the lantern in your teaching?” 

25. A 50-page mimeograph summary of im- 
portant addresses at the recent N. E. A. con- 
vention of superintendents was sent out to 
members of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association by Superintendent S. H. Chace, 
Beverly, Mass. 

26. A self-rating card for teachers which 
emphasizes the every-day tests that teachers 
themselves think most important is here shown. 
It was prepared as a partial offset to recent 
emphasis upon the technical and _ ofttimes 
mechanical tests of good teaching. 


To help supervisors 
help where help is 
most needed 


For checking and rechecking by teachers and supervisors, check (W) (-or 
? if in doubt), after word which best describes you now. Work for improve- 
ment on specific points, where your check shows improvement is needed. 
Talk over your checking with your supervisors. Recheck yourself in two 


FOR SERVICE, 1125 Amsterdam A N k City. 
See Companion Personality Chart 


months, 
Zz 
7. Pupils test own results .......... --oceasionally seldom...... disregard.. 
8. Pupil correlation ................ habitual.. -infrequent........ 
Character response .............. definitely ‘beneficial. -indifferent........ definitely injurious = 
10. Pupil ambition response ......... definitely beneficial...indifferent........ definitely injurious..... . : 
12. Attitude toward teaching ........ “not for Mine”... 
Spirit of teaching : : 
Is “creative listener” ............ mildly .... indifferent chilling ..... 
Is open minded ............ -all subjects.......some ... seldom. prejudiced....... 
4. Is “fair and square” ............ habitually. . unless irritated. ‘unfair 
Leader and helper, not driver ....notable............... driv nagger..... 
conduct : 
1. Uses pupil’s experiences ......... regularly. .oceasionally..... ignores....... 
2. Stimulates appetite for more ....reg ularly... - seldom. 
3. Clears up pupil difficulties ....... usually...... seldom tries “Weakly CONFUSES... 
5. Uses blackboard & illustrations..much................. SOMEC...... almost Q 2 
Mixmets securaey ................. all 205 fosters inaccuracy.. ° 
Character of questions ........... thought.. suggest answer...... vague..... 
10. Use of English .................. fair 
11. Uses judgment .................. occasionally bad . usually 
14. Uses current events ............. regularly ‘as ‘aids. er regularly unrelated ....seldom........... ° 
-Lesson assignment 
1. Assignment itself ............... Gefinite........ vague..........confused......... too much ..... 
5S. Use of reference books .......... regular.... . free 
Lesson preparedness 
Knowledge of subject matter ....excellent......... : 
3. Organization of subject matter. - concisely logical. logical ..... 
&. Use of “problem,” “project,” ete... effective......... regular, ineffective ...occasional...... seldom... 
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THE TEACHER AND PARTISAN ACTIVITY 


BY THOMAS A, HILLYER 


State Normal School, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


[Educational Administration and Supervision.] 


The teacher is employed by the whole com- 
munity for the specific purpose of caring for its 
children in its schools; and, while nothing may 
be said about it in the contract, it is taken for 
granted and fully expected by the community 
that the teacher will so conduct himself at all 
times and in all places as to deserve, secure, and 
maintain the good will and confidence of the 
community as a whole, to the end that the lack 
of these things may not in any way interfere 
with his usefuiness in what he has been em- 
ployed to do. 

Partisan activity is active support of one side, 
rather than another, of a controversial question. 
It may be either rational or prejudiced accord- 
ing to whether it is either based or not based 
upon conclusions resulting from a fair and 
thoroughgoing study of all sides of the ques- 
tion. The discussion here is, of course, with 
respect to the former only, for no teacher 
should descend to the latter. 

It seems clear at the outset that what that re- 
lation between the teacher and partisan activ- 
ity should be will depend upon the effect which 
it has upon the work that the teacher is pri- 
marily expected to do. If partisan activity 


upon the part of the teacher makes that work - 


more efficient, it is right; if it does not, it is 
wrong. 

The attitude of the community may be that 
of unanimous approval. This attitude would 
almost certainly be taken toward such things 
as the desirability of a system of public schools, 
obedience to law, freedom of religous worship, 
etc. In this case, where there is no contro- 
versy, the teacher can be active in a partisan 
way only by opposing the entire community. It 
is not conceivable that the teacher could array 
himself against all others in the community 
without losing, perhaps entirely, rather than in 
any smaller degree, the public good will and 
confidence upon which depends the success of 
the work which he is primarily expected to do. 
There can then be no justification of the 
teacher’s partisan activity in this case. 

In the second place, the attitude of the com- 
munity may be that of unanimous disapproval. 
This attitude would almost certainly be taken 
toward such things as violent methods of politi- 
cal reform, the defacing and destruction of 
public property, vulgarity and indecency in pub- 
lic places, etc. Here again, where there is no 
controversy, the teacher can be active in a 
Partisan way only by opposing the entire com- 
munity—in this case, by advocating what the 
community does not want: while, in the other, 
by denouncing what the community does want. 


The teacher’s partisan activity would in this 


case bear the same unfortunate results as in 
the other and could not, therefore, be justified. 


In the third place, the attitude of the com- 
munity may be that of divided opinion. This 
attitude would almost certainly obtain in the 
case of such matters as the licensing of pool- 
rooms, Sunday baseball, who should be elected 
to this or that office, paving the streets, erect- 
ing a new school building, etc. In this case, 
where there is controversy and where the 
teacher is an active partisan with one part and 
against another part of the community, rather 
than against the whole community, as in the 
other cases, the harmful results are of the same 
kind and only less in degree. In degree of 
harmfulness they become less and less as_ the 
teacher’s activity is directed against smaller and 
smaller parts of the community. But as this is 
true, the need of the teacher to “save” the com- 
munity becomes correspondingly less and less 
and there is thus increasingly more _ reason 
why he should not lose anything of the public 
good will and confidence, however little, by 
partisan activity. Even in this third case there 
seems, then, to be no excuse for such activity 
upon the part of the teacher. 

A typical, concrete example, from actual life, 
of a teacher’s partisan activity in a situation 
where community opinion was divided will be 
helpful by way of showing just what the results 
of such activity are and whether they justify it 
or not. 

A certain community was inflicted with a 
number of saloons, gambling places, and other 
dens of vice—all of which together with a local 
government which was, to say the least, indif- 
ferent to their presence and influence, gave it a 
very bad moral tone and produced an environ- 
ment that was anything but wholesome, es- 
peciaily for the younger element. The people 
of the community were divided into two groups 
—on the one hand, those who with less thought 
of moral values and more of mere pleasure and 
profit either openly favored or quietly sanc- 
tioned the objectionable places; and on_ the 
other, those who with less thought of other 
things and more of the moral welfare of the 
community were opposed to them. Both 
groups were represented in almost every phase 
of the community life, even on the school board 
and among the teachers and school children. 

The superintendent of schools, who rightly 
enough deplored the — situation, undertook to 
heip to “clean up” the town. He openly and 
actively allied himself with the better element 
and gave his support in every way that he could 
—by public addresses, articles in one of the local 
papers, argument on the street corners and in 
the stores, and persuasion of his teachers and 
school children—to spread and intensify the 


sentiment against the questionable places and 
to further the movement to get rid of them, 
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The conspictous results of the superinten- 
dent’s activity were about as follows: He 
aroused in a greater or less degree the ani- 
mosity of all—including many of his teachers 
and school children and some of the members 
of the board of education—who were upon the 
opposite side of the question and some of whom 
demanded his immediate resignation. Even a 
great many of those in agreement with him 
upon the question at issue felt that because of 
his position he should not take active sides and 
urged him to confine himself to his school work 
and let the vexatious community question alone. 
The work of the schools was very seriously dis- 
turbed by the superintendent’s course of action, 
he lost the good will and confidence of far the 
greater part of the community because as it 
was said he didn’t “know his place,” and, al- 
though not asked before to resign, he failed at 
the end of his term to be re-elected. It was ap- 
parent beyond any question that the bad effect 
throughout both school and community of the 
superintendent’s conduct was so great that any 
possible good effect of it could not be seen. 

What happened in this community through 
the partisan activity of the superintendent in 
the situation as described is surely very much 
like what actually happens, or may be expected 
to happen, in any community in any similar 
situation; that is, in any situation in which the 
question at issue is one with respect to which 
there is a division of community opinion. Ii 
the question in the case described had been one 
of changing the tax-rate or erecting a new town 


hall, it would have made no essential difference 


in the results of the superintendent’s partisan 
activity. 

It appears, then, that there is no place at all 
for partisan activity by the teacher, for such 
activity seems to be impossible without a loss 
in some degree of the community good will and 
confidence of which there cannot be too much 
for the sake of the efficiency of the work which 
the teacher is primarily expected to do. 

To many, over-zealous as to the right of the 
teacher to do anything that any other citizen 
may do, this will seem to be a wrong conclusion. 
But it does not follow that with partisan ac- 
tivity denied the teacher, he shall have no rela- 
tion to and responsibility for the affairs of the 
community. The teacher should be responsible 
for and related to the affairs of the community 
—but in a way, simply because he is a teacher, 
which transcends that of partisan activity. 

The teacher, so far as he can be a leader in 
the community, should be a leader of the whole 
community and not a part of it. His effort 
should be upon the side of leading the whole 
community into the right method of thinking 
about and deciding its problems, rather than 
upon the side of leading one part of the com- 
munity to overcome another part to which it 
is opposed. It is easily conceivable that a 
teacher of sufficient tact and ability could be 
closely related to any particular community 
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controversy, however intense it might be, and 
at the same time be of great service to the 
community as a whole without losing anything, 
even by gaining much, of the community good 
will and confidence. But to be so related to 
the controversy he could not be partitsan— 
actively identified with one element and sepa- 
rated from others. He would rather have to 
stand alone, or better perhaps with all, with un- 
bounded respect for everybody’s opinion, with 
devotion to nothing but the truth, and with a 
spirit of generous and unselfish service to the 
whole community in bringing it through its 
own thought to its own decisions and to its own 
actions. That so few teachers can be partici- 
pants of this kind in community life is no reason 
why the most of them should be the best that 
they can be—mere partisans. It is rather the 
decisive reason why most teachers should let 
community affairs alone, so far as their activity 
is concerned, and pay active attention only to 
their school work. 

It may be admitted that the heat and antag- 
onism shown by opposing elements entertaining 
different opinions with respect to niatters of 
public concern ought not to be. Quite true, 
they ought not to be, but they actually do exist 
and must do so while human nature is what it 
is. The fact that they, unquestioned evils, 
ought not to be, does not justify a teacher’s 
participation in a heated and antagonistic com- 
munity situation, which participation, judged by 
its results is, as we have seen, but another un- 
questioned evil. One bad thing does not excuse 
or justify another bad thing. 

If the time ever came when differences of 
opinion in a community would not be accom- 
panied by heat and antagonism, when all ques- 
tions would be thought out, all decisions made, 
and all actions performed without such emo- 
tional accompaniment, then the harmful results 
heretofore mentioned of a teacher’s partisan 
activity might no longer accrue and, so far as 
they are concerned, there might no longer be 
any objection to urge against such activity. But 
such a millennium-like condition of affairs is 
hardly for this world and the partisan activity 
of a teacher which might work well in it will 
not work well here and now with human life 
what it actually is. It is even conceivable that 
in such an idealistic condition of affairs there 
would be no such thing as partisan activity as 
liere considered, but only such high-minded and 
disinterested leadership upon the part of every- 
body as is above held up as the ideal for the 
teacher in the community as it actually is. 

Partisan activity may be considered not 
merely as voluntary upon the part of the 
teacher but also as urged upon him by one OF 
the other of the opposing elements about him. 
A teacher is sometimes so situated that, if he 
does not actively ally himself with some partt 
san movement, he will become the object of at- 
tack with the efficiency of his proper work as 
much disturbed as it would be if he were at- 
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tacked for being voluntarily active in a partisan 
way. Such a situation may be exceedingly try- 
ing for the teacher and call for a corresponding 
amount of self-control, courage, and loyalty to 
principle. A teacher lacking these qualities in 


such a situation will not be loyal to what he be- 
lieves to be right but out of expediency, out of 
fear of loss of position, or through some such 
consideration will surrender to influences that 
are wrong. 


a 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 


DOROTHY CANFIELD AND HER_ DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 


It is a far cry from the battle fields of France 
to the North District of Vermont. But it is no 
less a battle for democracy which Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher is waging as a member of the 
Vermont Board of Education. It is to this 
rural school in Arlington, Vt., that the noted 
author sends her children; and here she is trying 
out some of the most advanced educational 
ideas. 

The little box-car schoolhouse has been trans- 
formed by the local “jacks-at-all trades,” both 
men and women. Then the school grounds have 
been beautified until the place looks more like 
a summer cottage than a school. And such the 
schoolhouse has literally become in the summer 
season by the removal of the desks and the sub- 
stitution of furniture furnished by “the neigh- 
bors.” The experiment has been a great suc- 
cess, the rent going toward further improve- 
ments and hot Junches for this winter. Per- 
haps the solution of the rural school problem is 
to put a woman of sympathy, imagination and 
initiative on the school board and let her “call 
the neighbors in.” 


MISPLACEMENT OF CHILDREN THE 


GRADES 


This is a very practical contribution to the 
literature of educational measurement. It is 
the work of Francis M. Carver and was worked 
out as his thesis for the degree of Ph. D. in the 
graduate school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a practical educator with both 
public and private school experience, and goes 
at the subject in a definite sensible fashion. He 
analyzes the Binet and Alpha tests given in 
various school systems both by himself and by 
other educators, and comes to several very 
practical conclusions. His chief contention is 
that “a much larger pércentage of children in 
grades 6-8 is at present classified too low than 


the percentage of those that are classified too 
high.” 


THE ALTOONA CURRICULUM 


The annual report of Superintendent S. H. 
Layton of Altoona, Pa., takes the form of a re- 
vised course of study, prepared with the aid of 
teachers from each grade. There is much that 
is suggestive in the curriculum, but of special 
interest is the course in “Human Conduct,” ar- 
ranged progressively for all grades, from the 


“Please” and “Thank you” and “Excuse me” for 
the tiny folks to “Property Rights” and “Local 
Government” of the eighth grade. 

In many reports and professional magazines 
we have recently found formal “Codes of Ethics” 
for teachers. Is there to be a wave of this over 
the country? If so, why? Are teachers growing 
careless in their ethical relations? Or rather 
are they coming to realize the necessity for 
higher and more uniform professional rules of 
conduct if we are to make our highest educa- 
ticnal standards nation-wide. 

The Altoona teachers have formulated a re- 
markably good code. One section reads: 
“Teachers should take an active part in District, 
State and National Associations. Failure to do 
this should be considered unprofessional.” In 
Massachusetts, it reads, “100 per cent. for the 
N. E. A.—and a cordial welcome to everybody 
in July.” 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT 


To discover the statistical and administrative 
facts for the Connecticut high schools has been 
a part of the work of Jesse R. Davis, director of 
secondary education the past year. For com- 
parison he has divided the high schools of the 
state into four groups, A, all enrolling over 700; 
B. from 300 to 699; C, from 100 to 299; and D, 
all enroiling less than 100. He discusses or- 
ganization, administration, enrollment of pupils, 
curriculum, etc., and gives some very instruc- 
tive statistics. The chart on the size of classes 
is especially valuable to principals in making 
out their schedules of classes. 

The drawing power of the high schools of a 
state may be determined by comparing the 
number of high school pupils in proportion to 
the population of the state with the same pro- 
portion found in other states. Mr. Davis gives. 
a table of the ratio of pupils to 1,000 population 
which is very enlightening. California ranks first 
with 27, and Kansas is second with 26,5. Of 
the New England states, Maine has 22.9, Mas- 
sachusetts 20.8 and New Hampshire 18.7. Con- 
necticut stands twenty-first with 174. Of 
course, many Connecticut boys and girls are 
attending the private secondary schools in the 
state, but Mr. Davis urges the study of the 
weaknesses of each school in order to bring up 


the average for the state. 


BEST BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 
This list, compiled by Miss Mary Eastwood 
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of the New York State Library, has been based 
on a careful examination of the promising pub- 
lications of the year, and upon the opinions of 
experts in special subjects and of librarians, 
familiar with conditions. One hundred of the 
widest read and most useful books are starred 
for first purchase. Some of the most notable 
books of the year are the most expensive. [n 
view of the present exceedingly high cost of all 
books the’thrifty librarian will do, well to be on 
the alert for second-hand or remainder catalogs, 
and buy as much as possible of what his library 
needs from them. The list is well classified and 
the brief but vivid write-ups under each title 


make one want to read through the library. 


A SURVEY OF .KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


Politics, lack of training, and lack of interest 
have combined to make Kentucky thirty-sixth 
on the list of states according to the Ayres test; 
but the state officials have awakened to the 
need, and the legislature of 1920 enacted a law 
providing for a state educational survey. This 
was conducted by a commission of which Presi- 
dent W. A. Ganfield of Centre College was chair- 
man. The General Education Board of New 
York aided in the survey. 

‘The conditions of administration, local organi- 
zation, traming of teachers, buildings, etc., were 
found to be deplorable. The elementary term 
is far too short, the instruction inadequate and 
school finances far below what is needed to make 
the state rank favorably with other states. 

Drastic measures are proposed by the com- 
mission—better leaders, a state board removed 
from politics, better supervision, better trained 
teachers, a nine-months school year, better local 
organization; and far better financial support. 
Other southern states have awakened to their 
educational needs and are making strenuous ef- 
forts to meet them. What they are doing, Ken- 
tucky can do. We cannot doubt that the state 
that has a Cora Wilson Stewart will rise to the 
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emergency when the conditions are brought 


home to its people as forcefully as this survey 
has done. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN OWENSBORO, KY., SCHOOLS 


After eleven years of service in the schoc!s of 
Owensboro, Superintendent James H. Risley has 
left to accept the superintendency of the Pueblo, 
Colorado, schools. 

His term of service has been characterized by 
a steady development of a better working 
organization, better trained and more ade- 
quately paid teachers, better methods of busi- 
ness administration and accounting, a more. 
practical and extended curriculum, a more per- 
fect attendance, a larger percentage of pupils 
completing the high school course, in short, a 
steady improvement in all the factors by which 
the efficiency of a school system may be 
measured. 

In leaving this field of service Superintendent 
Risley pays a glowing tribute to the splendid 
corps of teachers in the service, and urges a 


higher salary schedule as soon as funds are 
available. 


CATALOGUE OF BRITISH WAR LITERATURE 


Most people feel just now that they have had 
quite enough of books and posters and pamph- 
lets on the World War, but teachers realize 
how rapidly the causes and events of the con- 
flict are becoming, not experience, but history 
to the younger children. In five years we shall 
have to teach these facts as we do those of the 
Civil War. This compilation by the British 
government of the literature of the World War 
is exactly the thing to “check up” with as time 
goes on. Illustrations of many of the best 
posters are included as well as a list of the best 
books on the war. The catalogue may be ob- 
tained from H. M. Stationery Office, London, at 
a nominal sum. 


THE JOB 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


The job will not make you, my boy; 
The job will not bring you to fame 
Or riches or honor or joy 
Or add any weight to your name. 
You may fajl or succeed. where you are, 
May honestly serve or may rob; 
From the start to the end 
Your success will depend 
On just what you make of your job. 


Don’t look on the job as the thing 

That shall prove what you're able to do; 
The job does no more than to bring: 

A chanee for promotion to you, 


Men have shirked in high places and won 
Very justly the jeers of the mob; 
And you'll find it is true 
That it’s all up to you 
To say what shall come from the job. 


The job is an incident small; 
The thing that’s important is man. 
The job will not help you at all 
If you won't do the best that you can. 
It is you that determines your fate, 
You stand with your hand on the knob. 
Southern School Journal. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT PENNSYLVANIA. 


Of the 8,720,017 inhabitants of Pennsylvania 75.3 per 
cent. were natives of this state, 8.7 natives of other 
states and 16 per cent. of foreign birth. 


Pennsylvania has drawn most largely from _ its, 


neighbor states, and New York is first with 131,000 
natives, Maryland 384,000, New Jersey 80,000, Ohio 75,- 
000, West Virginia 34,000 and Delaware with 29,000. 

The migration of Negro labor during the war-time 
call for industry in the North came chiefly here from 
Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama® while, strangely 
enough, there was an actually lower percentage from 
Virginia and Maryland than in 1910 and only a frac- 
tional increase from North Carolina. 

Illinois and Massachusetts gave us about 18,000 
each. Indiana 12,000 and Michigan 10,000, with Ken- 
tucky and Missouri contributing 9,000 each. ‘ 

The native population in 1910 was 81.2 compared’ 
with 84 in 1920; native Pennsylvania, 73.6 in 1910 com- 
pared with 75.3 in 1920. The foreign born percentage 
was 2.8 per cent. less than ten years before. 


HOW THE MODERN STREET RAILWAY 
STARTED. 

About the same time in 1835 that Stratingh and Becker 
of Groningen, Holland, constructed rude electric carriages, 
Thomas Davenport of Brandon, Vermont, exhibited a 
model of a circular railway at Springfield, Mass., run by 
an electro-magnetic locomotive. 

In 1851 Alfred Vail, aided by an appropriation from 
Congress, constructed an electric locomotive which ran 
from Washington, D. C., to Bladensburg, Md., on the 
Washington branch of the B. and O. R. R, attaining a 
speed of nineteen miles an hour. 

Later Stephen Field of San Francisco, Joseph Finney 
of Pittsburgh, and Thomas Edison were independently at 
work. Edison was the first to construct a dynamo-electric 
railway in America, at Menlo Park, N, J., on a tract eighty 
rods in length (1880). 

Germany had the first electric street railway in 1881. 
England had one the year following. On September 1, 
1885, the first American Street Railway was opened, run- 
ning from Baltimore to Hampden, Md., a distance of two 
miles. The current ran in an insulated rail midway be- 
tween the other two. The electrical machinery was de- 
signed and constructed by Leo Daft of Jersey City. 

From these beginnings our modern street railway sys- 
tems have been developed. There are today three methods 
by which the electric current is supplied to the motor upon 
the car: the overhead system, the undérground system, and 
the storage-battery system, of which the first is in general 
use. Could the last be made economical, it would soon 
supersede the others. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE KNEES. 
[Plain Dealer.] 


Dr. Elizabeth Thelberg, for thirty-four years physi- 
cian at Vassar College, is greatly concerned about the 
freedum of the knees. She adds that she hopes the 
old wasp waisted high corset never comes back, that 
today backache is almost unknown among women, 
that the women and girls of today are very much 
healthier than those of twenty years ago, and that she 


“knows of nothing prettier than the calf of a young. 


woman.” 


Many there are who will agree with her on every 
point. Health, strength, and beauty have been 
ushered in together with the prevailing styles in 
women’s dress. When that statement is made by a 


woman physician who has spent a long professional 
life in daily contact with the lives and problems of 
young women it cannot lightly be refuted, 

Health, strength, and beauty are valuable human 
possessions. There are few more valuable. In this 
matter they seem traceable largely to styles in 
women’s dress. They neither approve nor condone 
immodesty, nor are they in any way dependent upon 
it. On the contrary, by their very character they dis- 
approve and oppose immodesty. Who, then, will 
have the presumption to assert that a short skirt is 
immodest, and should be lengthened? 

Whosoever has such presumption should read 
Anatole France’s famous passage upon the draping 
of Orberosia, in Penguin Island. That, together with 
Dr. Thelberg’s experienced, scientific views, should 


make out a complete case for the freedom of the 
knees. 


IDLENESS. 
(Poor Richard) 

It would be thought a hard government that should tax 
its people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in 
its service; but idleness taxes many of us much more; 
sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. 
Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while 
the used key is always bright. Dost thou love life, then 
do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 
How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, 
forgetting that the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
there will be sleeping enough in the grave! 


Grand Rapids, Mich., March 7, 1922. 
My dear Dr. Winship: My attention has been called to 
an article on page 214 by Casper L. Redfield that appeared 
in the Journal of Education under date of February 23, 
1922. Evidently Casper L. Redfield does not know what 
he is talking about. The first paragraph shows that. The 
fact is that soldiers were tested by a special test called 
Army Alpha and Army Beta group test. 
My hasty examination convinces me that the rest of the 
article is as fallacious as the first paragraph. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. A. Greeson, 
Superintendent. 


FIRE LOSSES IN UNITED STATES. 

The fire loss in the United States for one year placed in 
pennies would reach eleven times around the earth and 
then across the United States. 

The fire loss in the United States would pay the na- 
tional debt, prior to the World War, in four years. 

The French people have said of us Americans: “They 
are mighty builders and mighty burners,” and so we are, 
not intentionally or criminally, but negligently and care- 
lessly. 

Fires in the United States cost approximately $500 a 
minute. 

The average fire loss in the United States during the 
last ten years increased 69.59 per cent. The increase in 
population was 20.67 per cent. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 

Carelessness costs this nation a $450,000,000 fire waste 
every year. 

The fire loss in the United States would pay the cost of 
the Panama Canal in two years. 


Seventy per cent. of the lives lost in fire are of women 
and children. 
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TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY. By Frank 
W. Thomas, State Teachers College, Fresno, California. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.90. 

One likes to find that his own convictions and opinions 
that were once too far in advance of the procession are 
now boldly championed by a entirely new order of edu- 
cators. Twenty years ago we often said and sometimes 
wrote approvingly of the sometime practice of allowing 
students to have at hand for reference their textbooks 
during examinations. That was such rank heresy then 
that denunciation was fierce. Today Mr. Thomas suggests 
the practice as though it were quite the expected thing to 
do. He says of the old-time examinations to test the 
memory of pupils: “It is surely time that a general effort 
be made to influence pupils toward a different conception 
of study by having examinations call for correspond- 
ingly different and more worthy attainments.” 

This book is most tactful in shelving traditional notions 
by revealing better ways and reporting higher achievements. 
Here are a few announcements of Mr. Thomas which he 
demonstrates clearly and skilfully. Waste must stop. 
Skill in study should be the chief aim. The teacher should 
not be “too active” in recitations. Twenty minutes are 
enough for a recitation. Uniformity not stimulating to 
study. There should be elastic provisions for difference in 
ability. Handicaps of individuals should be neutralized. 
Questions should require thinking rather than remember- 
ing. Study motives are indispensable. Curiosity is a help 
in creating mental alertness. Social stimulus is vital in 
language study. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING. By Sheldon 
Emmor Davis, Dillon, Montana. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. - 

The successful president of the State Teachers College 
of Montana has taken the time to present in detail and 
interestingly a muititude of ways and means of success- 
fully meeting various teaching situations. We have been 
interested in the sane and spirited way in which Dr. Davis 
has been meeting situations in the last fifteen years in the 
Maryville, Missouri, and the Dillon, Montana, State Teach- 
ers’ College, and we appreciate the artistic simplicity with 
which he presents for the use of the every-day teacher his 
varied practices in the perfection of technique with stu- 
dents preparing to teach. 

Psychological principles of which method studies should 
be the application lose none of their truth or scientific 
value by being presented in their schoolroom contacts as 
found in the everyday experience of teachers. The work 
of every skillful classroom artist abounds in a wealth of 
minor expedients and devices; the genuine expert perceives 
clearly that devices are never an end. Specific and con- 
crete teaching suggestions are worth while when they lead 
to intelligent use of new methods, even though an imita- 
tive stage com¢ before the new plane of intelligence. Imi- 
tation of classroom devices is bad only when it never 
achieves more than the mechanical and rule of thumb. 


ENGLISH STUDY AND ENGLISH WRITING. By 


Henry Adelbert White. Boston, New York, Chicago: 

D. C. Heath Company. Cloth. 336 pp. 

We have often asked ourselves if there is any occasion 
for the making of a new book on the Study and Writing 
of English and we open a new book prejudiced against it. 
We would like to say: “There is no call for this book.” 
But there are tens of thousands of teachers of English 
appreciation and of the writing of English, and today all 
teachers are inventive and adventurous, and when a man 
life Professor Henry Adelbert White of Washington and 


Jefferson College has taught the study and writing of 
English for twelve years, part of the time in a secondary 
school and a part of the time in college, he is likely to 
have created some new openings to the successful teach- 
ing of the subject. 

This is clearly demonstrated in the production of this 
book. He starts at the bottom. He makes sure that the 
student is doing his own thinking. He acquaints the stu- 
dent with the first steps in composition just as a teacher 
of business arithmetic makes sure that there will be ade- 
quate speed and@ absolute accuracy in the fundamental 
processes. 

Professor’ White then helps the student to gather ma- 
terials and he gives practice until he is sure that the stu- 
dent knows how to gather material on any subject with 
which he is acquainted. He then clears. the student’s 
practices of any common mistakes in grammar. In this 


‘way, patiently and skilfully he interests the students in 


the sentences and paragraphs they write,and goes onward 
and upward in the science and art of good writing. The 
book will surely find many teachers who have long felt 
the need of just such a guide in their work in English. 


GRADED OUTLINES IN HYGIENE. By Walter 
Frank Cobb. Book One, Kindergarten to Grade Three. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 2126 Prairie avenue, 
Chicago: World Book Company. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Cobb’s Graded Outlines in Hygiene certainly strikes a 
new trail in the teaching of school hygiene. It is entirely 
unlike any other book on the market. The work is out- 
lined to the limit. There are forty pages for the kinder- 
garten with such topics as The Use of the Doormat, Cloak 
Room, Brushing the Clothes, Placing Chairs at the Table, 
Use of the Right Hand, Mealtime, The Morning Bath, 
The Teeth, The ‘Sleeping Room, The Living Room, Hail- 
way and Stairs, Sweeping Day, etc. : 

Then follow fifty-six pages for the first year divided 
into terms and weeks. Then forty pages for the second 
grade, and sixty pages for the third grade. There is the 
utmost frankness of expression. “Dirt is unsightly and 
is an index of the hygiene habits of the housekeeper. . . . 
There is a vast difference between a sanitary school and 2 
sanitary looking school. . . . It might be well to have 
one side of the handkerchief colored so as to know when 
and how it is used. . . . When the matter is understood 
it will be a greater reproach to the housewife to have 
mosquitoes and flies in the house than to have bedbugs. 

. . Recreation is nature’s preventive medicine.” 


THROUGH THREE CENTURIES. Colver and Rosen- 
berger, Lives and Times, 1620-1922, By Jesse Leonard 
Rosenberger. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 407 pp. Price, post-paid, $2.65. 
Although the family is traced through three centuries 

only twenty-seven pages are devoted to the first two cen- 
turies and 360 pages to the third century. It is exceedingly 
interesting especially as a personal history of leaders in 
the Baptist church. It is a series of connected life-stories 
tracing through successive generations changes and devel- 
opments from early Puritan days to the present time. The 
narrative includes many references to historical events, 
local customs, some phases of religious history, and edu- 
cational developments. 

Earnest and adventurous spirits are seen taking their 
part in the establishment of settlements, in the founding 
of institutions, and in many other ways contributing to 
human progress and welfare. 

Extensive references to original sources are given. 
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Eighty-seven years of service 


to schools 


VER since the first stick of Waltham 

Chalk was manufactured in 1835, the 
American Crayon Company has been one 
of the leading factors in the development 
of art work in the American schools. 


Waltham Chalk became the standard, 
eighty-seven years ago, by which all 
other chalks were judged—and it remains 
so today. And so with the many other 
American Crayon Company products, in- 
cluding crayons, water colors, pencils, 
chalks and paste. Made in the largest and 
most thoroughly equipped factories of 
their kind in the world, these materials 
sell at the lowest price consistent with 
the highest quality. 


Prang school materials—made by the 
American Crayon Company. 


Prang School Water Colors contain 
from ten to twenty per cent more color 
value than any other school water colors. 
Leading color experts say that there have 
never been any better school water ‘colors 
than those of Prang. 


Prang Tempera Colors—opaque water 
colors which may be had either in jars or 
tubes—are true and noteworthy for their 
brilliancy. Particularly adapted for’ proh- 
lems in stick printing, toy painting, dec- 
orative design and poster work, they are 


one of the most popular art mediums in 
American schools. 


Prang Crayograph, a _ hard pressed 
crayon, is an artist’s crayon designed for 
school use. Exceptionally true in color, it 
gives a flat tone to the drawing. Contain- 
ing only enough wax to make it clean to 
handle, it is far superior to any wax 
crayon. 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of all wax 
crayons, has met the severest tests in our 
laboratory and among artists and teach- 
ers throughout the country. The colors 
are brilliant, waterproof, and blend re- 
markably well for a wax crayon, giving 
the beautiful effects of oil colors. 


Prang Reliefo is the newest of the long 
line of American Crayon Company prod- 
ucts. It is a relief paint for decoration, 
and has been developed, in nine colors 
and natural, for the use of students, de- 
signers and craftsmen. It offers the great 
advantage of producing color and relief at 
the same application. The equipment is 
small and inexpensive, as a small amount 
will cover a large surface. 


These are but a few of the many Amer- 
ican Crayon Company materials which 
are constantly gaining new and enthu- 
siastic supporters in schools throughout 
the world. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company’s new School Material Catalog 


~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connect with 
ools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
1 interest relating to any phase 

ef school work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
a must be signed to secure 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


6-7-8: Eastern Arts Association, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

6-7-8: Southwestern Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
East St. Louis. 

21: Lake Shore Division, 
State Teachers’ 
Park. 

12-13-14-15: 
Teachers’ 
Mass, 

20-22: 
tion, 
dent, 
ville. 


Illinois 
Association, Oak 


Eastern States 
Association, 


Music 
Springfield, 


Georgia Educatiof Associa- 
Columbus, Presi- 
Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


MAY 
2-3-4: Wighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 


KANSAS. 
MANHATTAN. A _ course in 
aerodynamics has been added to the 
mechanical engineering course of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Plans for the es- 
tablishment of an endowment fund 
for scholarships are being formulated 
by the Parent-Teacher League, of 
which Mrs. Joseph Califf is president. 
Although the league is not yet ready 
to make its plan public, it hopes 
henceforth to keep in school the 100 


children who are forced to leave 
against their wishes each year in 
order to add to their family income. 

The present funds of the league, 
which are contributed in part by asso- 
ciations under it, and in part by out- 
sid€ organizations or individuals, are 
suthcient to maintain fourteen  chil- 
dren in school who otherwise wouid 
be forced to leave at the minimum 
age. 

‘the majority of the fourteen are 
sent to Vocational School, where they 
are taught skilled trades which event- 
ually will command much higher pay 
than they would be able to get-if sent 
out without training. 

Others are sent to high school, and 
if they maintain their scholarship 
standard they will be carried through 
to graduation. 


“The type of children we are help- 
ing,” Mrs, Califf explains, “is not the 
type that would accept charity, and 
for that reason we give them the 
money as a loan, which they will re- 
pay after they are out of school, thus 
passing on to others the opportunity.” 

Selection is in the hands of Miss 
Annie Louise Powell, who has charge 
of issuing certificates to children 
forced to work. 

Arrangements are made for part- 
time employment, the children are 
given their allowances for which in 
turn they give receipts, and they are 
placed on probation. So far, nong of 
the allowances have been stopped be- 
cause of poor scholarship. 

There are a great many people in 
the city, Mrs. Califf believes, who 
would be willing to “adopt” a child, 
and it is this class that the organiza- 
tion will reach through its campaign. 


LEXINGTON. The seventh an- 
nual meeting of the National Univer- 
sitv Extension Association will be 
held April 20-22, in Lexington, Ky. 
Representatives from almost all state 
universities in the country will be 
present. 
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OUR FREE SERVICE 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
OTHER TEACHERS may enro) for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTOR 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


’ of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Meth 


cover the entire United States, and 
their services are still free to al) 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 
more and more the attention of modern edu- 


cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


ment. Please send 


This is the 


THE ARLO PLAN 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
The small orders we gave last year proved an excellent invest- 
us_ the following. 
(Signed) W. H. Hand, Superintendent of 


customary progress. 


two. Later other trial sets are ordered. Then the schools are all 
equipped. Lastly other towns in that neighborhood send for trial 
sets. So it goes. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


‘By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Schools. 
A supervisor tries a set or 
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The National Association was called 
for the first time in 1915 by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension divis- 
ion, and the choice of Lexington for 
the 1922 meeting was to stimulate the 
interest of southern universities in ex- 
tension work, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROCKTON. The Brockton school 
board is to install radiophones at the 
high school, and under direction of 
the teachers students will be enabled 
to listen in on important _ lectures, 


» which are being broadcasted over the 


country. The school board believes 
this will be an important addition to 
the educational facilities at the high 
school. 

DARTMOUTH. At the annual 
town meeting on March 7 the town 
voted to raise $150,000 by bonds for a 
building suitable for high school pur- 
poses, to be located at or near the vil- 
lage of Smith Mills. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Michigan legislature passed last 
year what they claim is the best con- 
solidated school law in the United 
States. It provides that :— 

_All matters of friction may be car- 
ried by appeal directly to the State 
Department of Education. 

The state gives aid to consolidated 
districts on a basis of $1,000 per 
school, and $400 per vehicle used in 
transportation. 

The result, it is thought, will be the 
displacement of the outworn and thor- 
oughly discredited district school by 
better equipped, up-to-date, consoli- 
dated schools. 

ANN ARBOR. A new sstructure 
to house a model high school and the 
School of Education is the latest de- 
velopment in the University of 
Michigan building program. There is 
now available for the purchase of 
grounds and erection of buildings the 
sum of $650,000. This amount is suffi- 
cient to provide for the high school 
building proper. It is hoped that in 
the near future funds will be obtained 
to erect wings on both sides. The 
building will be four stories high and 
will include junior and senior schools, 
with an enrollment capacity of 500. 
On the left will be the School of Edu- 
cation, which will include offices, lec- 
ture rooms, library, seminaries, and 
laboratories. On the right will be an 
experimental school, with kindergar- 
ten and the first, six grades. The 
building, when fully completed, will 
cover an entire block. 

The school will be as modern as it 
is possible to make it. Committees 
from various departments of the Uni- 
versity have worked together plan- 
ning analogous departments of_ th 
high school, and in this way it is 
hoped to provide the best equipment 
available. A large swimming pool, a 
gymnasium, an auditorium, a spacious 
and attractive library, and a green- 
house are other features to be in- 
cluded in the structure. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. At the March meeting 
of the Duluth Teachers’ Association 
a number of unusually interesting re- 
ports were given. 

Miss Leopold, delegate to the local 
women's council, reported a discus- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Quality Up 


OUR BUSINESS IS A SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 
Prices Down 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sion of the need of a new gymnasium 
and lunch room for Central high 
school; the proposed plan for a spe- 
cial observance of Arbor day; the 
importance of women voters being 
urged to action. 

Mr. Sutton reported on the recent 
conference of classroom teachers held 
in St. Paul. At this conference class- 
room teachers from all over the state 
discussed matters pertaining to their 
profession. The meeting sanc- 
tioned by the board of directors of 
the Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, and was held under the auspices 


St. Paul presided, and Miss Vance of 
Winona acted as secretary, The ques- 
tion of pensions for teachers was first 
discussed, led by Miss Mabel Pierce 
of Faribault. The unanimous opinion 
favored a flat rate. Tenure of teach- 
ers was next discussed, led by Miss 
Elizabeth Haney of Winona. ‘The 
adoption of a plank from the platform 
recently announced by the Memphis 
chamber of commerce was made, This 
states: “Some form of tenure on the 
basis of efficient service, that the com- 
petent teacher may enjoy a degree of 
security in her position and not be 


retention upon the whims of school 
boards or the favor of politicians, is 
advised,” 

Discussion of the salary question 
was led by Miss Florence Fish of 
Minneapolis Central high school. It 
was resolved by those present that 
there should be equal pay for equal 
work. 

Miss Margaret Harrington led the 
discussion of the rural school situa- 
tion. This resulted in plans being 
proposed by which the best of teach- 
ers would be urged to seek positions 
in the country. 


of that organization. Miss Rude of dependent for her appointment and 


Lively interest was registered in the 


BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


By TRUMAN J. MOON 
Middletown, New York, High School 


A Brief Composite Opinion Taken 
from Comments 


“Moon’s BroLocy ror BEGINNERS is one of 
the best High School Biology textbooks 
that I have ever seen.” “I consider it the 
best text for Junior High Schools.” “It is 
fuudamental and it is a book of Biology 
rather than a book about Biology.” “It is 
clear, concise, and easily understood by the 
average pupil.” “Difficult points are made 
clear by carefully selected comparisons 
with objects familiar to pupils.” © “The il- 
lustrations are particularly good.” “The 
definitions are excellent.” “The summaries 
and charts help: to fasten facts in the mind, 
yet the references give ample opportunity 
to a student to satisfy his curiosity.” “I 
shall use the book in my classes for refer- 


ence until I can secure its adoption as a 
text.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


THE 


LATEST , 
SIMPLEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project Method 


Published in 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the exclusive text for the 


public schools of INDIANA, NEW 
MEXICO and FLORIDA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 


Beacon St., BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave,  dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


suse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
~ Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chastaut St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Berkeley, Gal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager | 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years ef successful experience. 


Patablixhed 1890 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885. 
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After the N. E. A. Convention 
Boston The Summer Quarter 
Travel and Study in Maine Courses are the same in educational 
Attending and credit value as those offered in 


BATES COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 11 to August 11 
Professional Courses for Super- 
intendents, Senior and Junior 
High School Principals 
and Teachers 
Mountains and Seashore 
Within Easy Reach 

For Bulletin Write to 


Every Instructor Registrar, Bates College 


a Specialist Lewiston, Maine 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
S ““BRIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


other quarters of the year. 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the 
———— schools provide courses in Arts, 

iterature, Science, Commerce aud Adminis- 
tration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medicine, 
Social Service Administration. 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both. 


ist Term—June 19—July 26 
2nd Term—July 27—Sept. 1 


Write for complete announcement 


The University of Chicago 


BOX 605 -FACULTY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his 
pression whether as creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


MUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York University Summer School 
(July tenth to August nineteenth) 


More than 200 courses in the following fields: 


Education Collegiate Subjects | Physics 
History and Philosophy Graduate and Undergraduate Sociology 
Methodology Biology Commercial Subjects 
Elementary Education Chemistry 
Junior High Schools Economics Accounting 
English Advertising and Marketing 
sychology and Measurements 
Administration Foreign Languages Business Law 
Supervision Economics 
Research Geography and Geology Finance 
Art | Government 
Music History Foreign Trade 
Home Economics Mathematics Management 
Domestic Art Philosophy and Psychology | Retail Selling 


SPECIAL 


. Conference Course on Administration. 
Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors. 


FEATURES ) Lectures on Education and International Peace. 
Lectures on New York City, with excursions. 


On the campus at University Heights—an ideal summer resort—moderate 
living expenses—write for a complete bulletin 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director of the Summer School 


New York University, 32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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discussion of the teaching | 

by Miss Mary Harris. Seven 
of the problem were presented The 
following agreement - was reached : 
There shouid not be more than 
thirty pupils per teacher in one class; 
not more than six classes per day: 
the teacher should not be required te 
teach more than three subjects; have 
more than two duties in advisor 
clerical or supervising capacity an 
attend to building duties more’ than 
once a week.” A standard five-hour 
day for actual teaching service was 
et. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
‘ICKSBURG. The city of Vj 
eg planning to vote, May 4 = 
program of schoo 
provement, 


NEW YORK, 

YOK. The wiping out of 

y im sew York city 1s the 
chiel concern Ot some of New York's 
women who compose the Committee 
on faucation or the New and 
New Jersey section ot the \v omen’s 

Department ot the National 
feueration. 

_Keatizing that New York ci 
$70,000,000 _ tor education 
and that New York State contributes 
an additional $15,000,000, the com- 
mittee, of whicn Mrs. Rogers H 
bacon is chairman, determined to see 
that New York gives every cnild the 
best possible sort of an education, 
Two years ago the education commit- 
tee ot the Civic Federation issued an 
invitation to torty organizations es- 
pecially interested in education to 
confer regarding some of the educa- 
tional problems which contront the 
city. This was at a time when the city 
faced a serious shortage of public 
school teachers and resignations in the 
teachers’ ranks were being presented 
hourly, due to the tremendous increase 
in living costs and the lack of increase 
in teacher’s salaries. 

The Civic Federation and other or- 
ganizations, in conference, immedi- 
ately threw their influence back of the 
Lockwood-Donoghue bill, which was 
passed at that session of the legisla- 
ture. The measure raised the com- 
pensation for teachers to meet the cost 
of living. 

Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon and her com- 
mittee then began a study of the prob- 
lem of raising the standards in the 
normal schools in order to have better 
equipped school teachers. 

“We believe that adequate require- 
ments for entrance to normal schools 
should be maintained,’ Mrs. Bacon 
said. 

“One of the tasks to which _ the 
Committee on Education has pledged 
itself is that of studying the economic 
and history textbooks. in use in the 
schools of New York city in order to 
know just what is being taught the 
younger generation.” 

The platform of the education com- 
mittee of the New York and New Jer- 
sey section as advanced by Mrs. 
Bacon is :— 

(1) To stand for the financial inde- 
pendence of boards of education. 

(2) To stand for the elimination of 
partisan political control of boards © 
education. 

(3) A survey of handicapped chil- 
dren in the school svstem. b 

(4) A study of the continuation 
school system. 


Civic 
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(5) A study of the vocational school 
situation. 

The cammittee is supporting the 
Meyer bill, which calls for the ap- 
pointment of the board of education 
of New York by the Mayor and the 
four resident members of the board of 
regents and offers a plan for complete 
financial independence. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Free instruction in 
lip reading for Cleveland citizens hard 
of hearing is provided by the board of 
education. 

Two classes are conducted. One 
meets Monday evenings at 7 o'clock 
at the Lip Readers’ Club, 2525 Euclid 
avenue; the other meets Thursday 
evenings at 7 o'clock in Room 219, 
Cleveland School of — Education, 
Stearns road and East 109th street. 

These classes, which are helping 
many to overcome a severe handicap, 
have been in operation for two sea- 
sons. Miss Louise Howell, Cleveland 
School of Lip Reading, 859 Rose 
Building, is in charge of the work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. The grouping of 
the grades in elementary and high 
schools of the city to relieve conges- 
tion, the adoption of the platoon sys- 
tem in classrooms-of the elementary 
schools, the omission of swimming 

Is in elementary school buildings 

reafter built, and investigation of 
manual training and household econ- 
omy with the idea of discontinuing 
them in the elementary school below 
the seventh grade, were provided for 
in resolutions approved by the board 
of public education. 

These changes, devised for the $3,- 
000,000. worth of buildings for which 
bords have just been sold, will not 
affect the $3,000,000 -worth of new 
buildings now in construction. 

The grade grouping plan, which is 
eventually to become general through- 
out the city, though now only in ef- 
fect on the Northside, makes the ele- 
mentary school of eight grades one 
of six grades, it combines the seventh 
and eighth elementary grades and first 
year high school, or ninth grade, to 
form junior high schools, and makes 
the second, third and fourth high 
school years, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades, senior high schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN, “Out of 483 students 
who took work in the Department of 
Rural Education last year, 453 (or 
93.8%) are this year teaching in rural 
schools.” These figures are taken 
from a report recently submitted by 
Dean L. B. Sipple of the Desartment 
of Rural Education in the Northern 

Normal and Industrial School. 


WASHINGTON. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
State superintendent. of Public In- 
Struction, has appointed a state illit- 
eracy commission for a campaign 
against illiteracy. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 


Supervisor or teacher of drawing; graduate of Pratt Institute; experience 
in New York and New Jersey; well recommended; $1,600 up. 


Graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, eight years’ experience; travelled; 
desires good norma] position; preference for psychology; $1,800 minimum. 


Excellent athletic coach; University of Maine graduate; can teach science 
also; rate of $1,800 for rest of year. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,chicaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Uuilding, Denver; 


Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 
introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


d FOREIGN 
si superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ané 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoob 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends and has filled hua- 


Kellogg's Agency 


teacher forany desirable place or Enew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


FIFTH AVERUE register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1856 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 


Puts you in touch with desirable positions in Metho- 
dist universities, colleges, and secondary schools. Deans 
of women, professors and instructors of Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Economics, Business Administra- 
tion, Music, Voice, Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion, etc., needed for next year. Write now for regis- 
tration blank. No commission fees. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Room 900, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 'Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, Managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


The Parker ‘scency. 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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A Victrola is Just entering the door oA thelr schoof 7 


The. Victrola brings more abiding happiness and help- 
fulness into the schoolroom than any other one factor in 
education. 

Especially in the remote rural school has this sound- 
.: reproducing marvel been a boon. It has equalized the cul- 

i] - _ tural opportunities of urban and rural children. The world’s 

i greatest music by the world’s greatest artists in now avail- 
-_: é _ able to both alike. The joy of song with correct, stirring 
“| 4 accompaniments, folk dancing, singing games, is theirs, as 
well as the abundant helpful material in other subjects. 
q Do you have a copy of either of the FREE booklets, 
_ g “The Victrola in. Rurai Schools,” or 
| +s “A Graded List of Victor Records for 
Home and School”? Either is yours 
for the asking. 

Consult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts or 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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